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ABSTRACT 



This set of reports contains materials related to a 3 -year 
project to develop, implement, assess, and disseminate three 
interdisciplinary courses in the humanities and social sciences that were 
designed especially for adult baccalaureate students at the New School for 
Social Research. Included in the first report are a project summary, 
executive summary, and final report of the project, which entailed the 
following activities: development of the three courses; pilot testing of the 
courses in both classroom and distance learning environments; identification 
of the differences inherent to each delivery method? and identification of a 



distance learning environment through which an increasing portion of the New 
School's baccalaureate curriculum could be offered.- The second report, which 
is the University of Michigan's evaluation of the project, contains the 
following: project overview; summary of the evaluation; summaries of the 
results of the student and faculty surveys administered at the project's 
beginning and end; and discussions of student recruitment and services, 
faculty development, curricular issues, and technological issues. Appendixes 
constituting approximately two-thirds of the second report contain the 
beginning-of - term and course evaluation questionnaires and detailed summaries 
of the results of each questionnaire. (MN) 
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1 . Project Summary 

The New School for Social Research, in collaboration with the University of Michigan, 
undertook a three-year project to develop, implement, assess and disseminate three 
interdisciplinary course courses in the humanities and social sciences designed especially for 
adult baccalaureate students. The pilot courses were offered in both classroom and distance 
learning environments, utilizing computer, multimedia and telecommunications technologies. 
Our objective was to learn from the differences inherent to each delivery method. This 
experience would allow The New School to define a distance learning environment through 
which an increasing portion of The New School’s BA curriculum will be offered. Today, three 
years later, The New School’s DIAL program (Distance Instruction for Adult Learners) offers 
dozens of courses each semester to a growing population of students pursuing BA degrees at The 
New School or elsewhere, or simply engaging in the process in the not-for-credit pursuit of 
intellectual enrichment. 



Elizabeth Dickey, Dean, The New School 

FIPSE Project Director 

66 West 1 2th Street 

New York, NY 10011 

(212) 229-5613/telephone 

(212) 645-0661/facsimile 

edickey@dialnsa.edu/email 



Project Reports and Products: 

The New School Distance Learning Conference, November 10-11, 1995. Project methodology, 
outcomes and recommendations for future work were presented to over 200 college and 
university administrators. Proceedings will be available on a world-wide web site later this 
spring. 

Statistical Analysis of Pilot Course Evaluations. This in-depth compilation of evaluation 
methodologies and results was produced by our assessment partners from the University of 
Michigan and is appended to this document. 
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2, Executive Summary 

An Interdisciplinary Core Curriculum for the Adult Learner 

New School for Social Research, 66 West 12th Street, New York, NY 10011 
Elizabeth Dickey, Project Director; (212) 229-5613 

Project Overview. The New School for Social Research, in collaboration with the University of 
Michigan, undertook a three-year project to develop, implement, assess and disseminate three 
interdisciplinary course courses in the humanities and social sciences designed especially for 
adult baccalaureate students. The pilot courses were offered in both classroom and distance 
learning environments, utilizing computer, multimedia and telecommunications technologies. 
Our objective was to learn from the differences inherent to each delivery method. This 
experience would allow The New School to define a distance learning environment through 
which an increasing portion of The New School’s BA curriculum will be offered. Our work led 
to the development of a curriculum development model based on faculty training and technology 
informed at every decision point by ongoing assessment — we constantly sample our teachers 
and students to find out what is working and what is not and we use this input to enhance the 
program. Today, The New School’s DIAL program (Distance Instruction for Adult Learners) 
offers dozens of courses each semester to a growing population of students pursuing BA degrees 
at The New School or elsewhere, or simply engaging in the process in the not-for-credit pursuit 
of intellectual enrichment. 

Purpose. The purpose of our project was to develop, implement, assess and disseminate a very 
cost-effective approach to providing general education courses for adult degree students. We 
began with the idea that the development of new courses specifically for the distance learning 
environment would be the most effective way of having a positive impact on the courses of study 
of adult degree students. Our experiences indicated that instead, we would be more effective 
applying the principles learned in the research phase (in terms of pedagogical approaches, group 
dynamics, teaching and learning styles, etc.) to the adaptation of existing curricula, so that we 
could offer both greater breadth and depth in the areas of study. This decision led to a 
modification of our purpose: we began to aim at the creation of a curriculum development 
program which would (a) train and enable New School instructors to adapt their classroom 
curricula to the new delivery system, (b) integrate ongoing assessment of student achievement 
and satisfaction into the curriculum development process, and (c) move toward the delivery of 
our complete BA program on-line as soon as practical. 

Background and Origins. The New School for Social Research was founded in 1919 as a center 
for “discussion, instruction and counseling for mature men and women,” and by the 1980s had 
grown into America’s first university for adults. As a major urban university, the New School for 
Social Research draws upon and contributes to the rich resources of New York City; some 
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40,000 students annually attend classes at its seven divisions annually, enriching the University 
with a variety of cultures, perspectives and talents. Within this context, The New School has 
become a national leader in innovative approaches to adult education. An early pioneer in the 
distance delivery of academic programming (courses in the graduate program in Media Studies 
have been available on-line since 1985), The New School in 1991 was well-positioned to bring 
its experience and organizational knowledge to bear on the challenges of providing meaningful 
educational programming to adult students who want to complete their undergraduate study 
while challenged by the competing demands of work, family and myriad other pressures of 
modem life. The fact that these students could not continue to participate in traditional on- 
campus programs was reflected in declining enrollments at all institutions. The potential to 
increase access through the convenience of computer conferencing was the primary motivator to 
develop this project. In addition to our grant from FIPSE, significant capital contributions to the 
project were made by the University, and we received small planning grants from the AT&T and 
Sloan Foundations. 

Project Description. The New School’s FIPSE project was directed at creating a curriculum for 
delivery to distant students pursuing an undergraduate degree in the liberal arts and sciences. 
During year one, we created three new courses in the humanities and social sciences, using the 
most senior of our faculty. In the second year, these courses were offered first on campus (in a 
traditional classroom setting) and then on-line, through computer conferencing. We studied the 
differences in student and teacher satisfaction in each medium to assess the relative strengths and 
weakness of the distance environment. During the third and final year of the project, we 
transferred the new teaching skills through a three-week faculty development program to three 
new instructors, and offered the courses again on-line. Our findings concentrated around the 
needs to (a) provide in-depth faculty development for technologically-mediated education; (b) 
create a delivery system in which technology is as transparent as possible to the end user; and (c) 
offer on-line orientation for students new to the environment. These needs were addressed as a 
larger curriculum development effort was undertaken, and today over 700 students participate 
each year in dozens of courses. Close to 150 faculty members have been trained in the 
technology, pedagogical considerations, and issues of group dynamics, teaching and learning 
styles in a computer classroom. Over 200 courses have been adapted to or created for the 
environment. Our assessment program is fully integrated into the system, to assure a constant 
flow of information to formative and summative evaluation activities. We expect that, over time, 
more courses and additional degree programs will be made available through DIAL. 

Evaluation/Project Results. Our assessment partners, from the School of Education at the 
University of Michigan, developed a number of instruments which we have used to collect data 
about various aspects of our project as it developed. Ongoing evaluation has become an integral 
part of our program for both assessment (summative) and developmental (formative) purposes. 
During the first phase of our project, as we were creating the courses which were to inform the 
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shape and growth of the larger program, assessment of faculty comfort and satisfaction with the 
pedagogical tools and capabilities of the environment suggested that technology can be a barrier 
to educational communication if it intrudes on the process. This discovery led us to change the 
computer program we used for our system, and to develop a system which is as invisible and 
intuitive as possible. Feedback from students in pilot courses suggested that smaller class sizes 
than is traditional in the campus setting would enable closer and more effective communication. 
As a result, we now limit our on-line classes to fifteen students. In all instances, academic 
performance in on-line classes has been as good or better as in the same classes held in the 
traditional setting. We have discovered that this effect can be heightened by taking advantage of 
the increased intensity of the on-line experience to shorten the duration of distance classes — we 
currently offer in eight weeks on-line courses that last a full semester (12 weeks) on campus. 
Overall our experience has been a positive one and we intend to continue to grow the on-line 
program. We are fully committed to the continued development of our faculty development 
effort, and have initiated a new project to develop that into a model which can be exported to 
other institutions. Plans for the future include additional work on student orientation and a focus 
on development the learning styles and skills most effective in this environment. 

Summary and Conclusions. The New School’s history and experience in adult education, 
coupled with an unusual degree of flexibility in our planning and implementation processes, 
created an ideal environment in which to undertake this type of project. With the dedicated 
support of a great many people, inside and outside the organization, we were able to tackle the 
difficult administrative and operating issues which arose from the realization that committing to 
distance learning would cause us to fundamentally change our organization. The project led us to 
re-examine our policies and structures regarding everything from intellectual property ownership 
to whether or not students need measles shots to matriculate. Issues which must be considered by 
institutions undertaking a distance learning initiative include: 

• the administrative positioning of the program (centralized or de-centralized?), 

• the ability to support and withstand budgetary commitments which will far outstrip revenues 
for several years during start-up, and 

• the degree to which faculty and administrators can exercise flexibility in the ways they do 
their jobs. 

We are confident that asynchronous distance learning lives up to the promise of increased access, 
which was our primary point of inquiry. Long-term success, however, depends on students 
feeling that they are getting all the benefits of a “traditional” experience in the non-traditional 
environment. 
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Final Report 

A. Project Overview 

The original objective of our project was to develop, deliver, assess, and disseminate a series of 
three interdisciplinary core courses, in the humanities and social sciences, designed especially for 
adult baccalaureate students. Our methodology was to be as follows: during year one, teams of 
faculty would work on the design of the courses; in year two, the courses would be offered on 
campus in traditional classroom settings in the fall semester and on-line, using interactive 
computer technology, in the spring semester. During year three, we would generalize the 
experiences gained to share it with other institutions so that they might directly and immediately 
benefit from our project. We anticipated that about 700 students and 12 faculty would benefit 
directly from the project. 

In operation, the project grew to form the basis of a major new initiative at The New School 
focused on developing a body of knowledge for all institutions seeking to address the changing 
needs of the adult baccalaureate student. Our challenge evolved into the need to find a method of 
delivery which emphasized convenience to students and faculty, which provided full access the 
wide range of university programs and services, and which was reachable from students’ homes 
and offices. In short, we needed to find a method which increased accessibility while 
simultaneously overcoming boundaries to participation and extending the reach of our resources. 

We met this challenge by designing a fully interactive computer conferencing program with the 
key features of asynchronisity and accessibility. Our system was designed from the beginning to 
allow participation at any time of the day or night, from any location at which a computer can be 
connected to a telephone line. Our program is called DIAL — Distance Instruction for Adult 
Learners. 
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The content of our DIAL program is the curriculum of The New School’s: virtually all of the 
courses taught on DIAL are also taught, by many of the same teachers, in the classroom 
(frequently in the same semester). Occasionally, we have been able to use DIAL technology to 
bring a unique to course to the campus, such as last Spring when an eminent scholar of 
conceptual art led a symposium on the life and work of Joseph Beuys from her home in Ghent, 
Belgium. 

Today, our program offers dozens of courses each semester from across The New School’s 
curriculum. Over 150 instructors have been trained to teach and develop curriculum in the new 
environment, and over 200 courses are now available overall. Our BA program is fully available 
on-line, enabling students to matriculate and complete their degrees without ever visiting the 
campus. We anticipate that the end of the spring 1996 semester, we will have had well over 
1,000 registration in DIAL courses. 

B, Purpose 

The project was designed to address two major changes in the higher education environment 
which have emerged since the 1970s. These are (a) the increasing age of baccalaureate students 
and (b) the need to reform the baccalaureate curriculum to assure that students are provided with 
the basic skills and knowledge needed by an educated citizenry. 

Thus, the major purpose of our project was to develop, implement, assess and disseminate a very 
cost-effective approach to providing liberal arts courses for adult degree students. Recognizing 
that this approach had to be convenient to a student body of adults who were working, who had 
families and other commitments, we planned to utilize new interactive computer technologies as 
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the delivery platform for our new curriculum. We began with the idea that the development of 
new courses would be the most effective way of having a positive impact on the courses of study 
of adult degree students. Our experiences indicated that instead, we would be more effective 
applying the principles learned in the research phase (in terms of pedagogical approaches, group 
dynamics, teaching and learning styles, etc.) to the adaptation of existing curricula, so that we 
could offer both greater breadth and depth in the areas of study. This decision led to a 
modification of our purpose: we began to aim at the creation of a curriculum development 
program which would (a) train and enable New School instructors to adapt their classroom 
curricula to the new delivery system, (b) integrate ongoing assessment of student achievement 
and satisfaction into the curriculum development process, and (c) move toward the delivery of 
our complete BA program as soon as possible. 

C. Background and Origins 



The New School was founded in 1919 to serve the intellectual, cultural, artistic and professional 
needs of adult students. It now serves that constituency through seven divisions: the Graduate 
Faculty of Political and Social Science, the Graduate School of Management and Urban Policy, 
the Parsons School of Design, Eugene Lang College, the Marines College of Music, the School 
of Dramatic Arts, and founding division, known simply as The New School. 

Today, the New School for Social Research is a complex urban university with graduate, 
undergraduate and professional degree programs in many fields, but the commitment to lifelong 
learning remains as central to our mission as at the time of our founding. 

The typical New School student is in his or her mid- to late thirties, securely employed, involved 
in networks of responsibilities at home, at work and in the community. He or she is also part of a 
highly mobile group, traveling frequently for business or pleasure. As a result, all our distance 
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services are designed specifically for the adult student who has a busy life but who wants to 
pursue an educational program and also is committed to lifelong learning. Every administrative 
office and academic department at The New School is designed with the needs and concerns of 
adult students in mind. 

Over our 75-year history, The New School has developed an approach to learning that is clearly 
reflective of adult learning styles. Unlike traditional academic programs, which require certain 
courses in a certain order to create a coherent whole, at The New School teachers and students 
experience particular courses rather than patterns or courses; thus, coherence is supplied by the 
student rather than by institutional requirements. This is true for the student pursuing a 
baccalaureate as well as the non-credit lifelong learner. 

Our faculty is as unique as our student body and program structure. Virtually all of our 
instructors are part-time. Subject-matter experts who support themselves through professional 
rather than academic work, our faculty teach because they enjoy interacting with students, and 
because they care passionately about their fields. Most instructors teach one or two classes each 
academic year. 

Because the faculty is part-time and the curriculum very flexible, we were able to implement the 
changes needed to support our new program on a faster timetable than a more traditionally- 
structured institution might. The administration is small, energetic and used to challenges of 
program development. We are an entrepreneurial environment as well, which encouraged careful 
assessment of the business aspects of the project. Recognizing the increased demand for 
flexibility in program delivery and the need for the development of a new kind of 
interdisciplinary curriculum for adult students, this project was seen as an essential effort to 
adapt our traditional delivery system to the changing needs of our constituency. 
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In addition to our FIPSE grant, the University contributed significant funding to the start-up 
capitalization of the project; this supported the renovation of office space, the acquisition of 
computer and communications equipment and software, and the consulting services necessary to 
get the delivery technologies up and running. We also received small planning grants from the 
AT&T Foundation (to study faculty development needs) and the Sloan Foundation (for 
curriculum planning). 

D. Project Description 



Our FIPSE project began as planned, with the identification of three senior faculty members, 
each of whom served as the chair of one of our major academic departments, to develop three 
new interdisciplinary courses. These courses were Identity: The Modular Construction of 
Personality, The Making of Americans, and Philosophical Dilemmas of a Technological Society. 
The courses were offered on campus in the fall 1994 semester; the instructors reported very 
successful experiences, reflected in a level and depth of discourse equal to any encountered in the 
best of undergraduate courses. The students, after becoming accustomed to the rigorous demands 
of the courses, challenged themselves and each other; the products of their experiences — 
papers, reports, presentations — were uniformly of high quality. 

In the spring 1995 semester, the same courses were taught by the same faculty members on-line. 
By the time the courses were fully underway, they were running smoothly and the instructors 
reported a high level of interaction, a new “closeness” to the subject matter enabled by the 
intensity of the on-line environment, and a more sophisticated level of involvement by the 
students. This type involvement was evidenced by students initiating lines of disucssion rather 
than simply responding to questions or probes by the instructor, and by the rapid development of 
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collaborations between and among students — on their own initiatives — to work out complex 
problems or intellectual issues. 

At this point the decision was taken to broaden the project, earlier than expected, to focus on the 
development of an entire curriculum on-line. At the same time, we introduced new computer 
conferencing software designed to support our commitment to low-end user technology while 
allowing us to provide a sophisticated learning environment. Based on feedback from students 
and faculty, and discussions among administrators at The New School and elsewhere, we 
outlined a five-point philosophy which would serve as the foundation of our program: 



(1) Education, not the spread of technology, is the mission of the University and the program; 

(2) Program dissemination should be developed at the lowest common denominator of receiver technology, so 
that the greatest number of students can be served, and the program has an obligation to provide the most 
sophisticated product possible within that framework; 

(3) Distant students should not be made to feel encumbered by their distance from the campus, and are thus 
entitled to the full range of University benefits and services available to on-campus students; 

(4) The learning experience provided through the distance format will be necessarily different but in no way less 
rich or rigorous than that provided on campus, and mutual expectations between faculty and students will be the 
same as they are in a classroom environment; and, finally, 

(5) Documentation of work in the New School distance learning program will not differ from documentation of 
work in any campus-based New School program, and participants in and graduates of distance programs are 
entitled to the same rights, privileges and immunities as participants in and graduates of any New School 
program. 

We set out to build a rich on-line environment in which students would have access to their 
electronic classrooms, of course, but also to our bookstore, library, student support services, and 
social activities — all available 24 hours a day, seven days a week. We also planned to provide 
24-hour telephone tech support on a toll-free telephone number. 
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We decided to use multiple media (printed matter, audio and video tapes) to supplement the on- 
line interaction and thus integrate more richness into the environment without abandoning our 
commitment to low-end participant technology. 

Our faculty and courses represent a wide range of disciplines from the social sciences and 
humanities, business and computer instruction, foreign languages and computer science. A major 
component of our DIAL program is a three-month on-line, asynchronous faculty development 
conference required of all instructors selected by their academic departments to teach through 
DIAL. Our faculty development program focuses on hows: how to use the technology, how to 
teach asynchronously, how to involve students, how to use the technology to bring in external 
resources. In addition, because the object of the development program is the creation of the 
instructor’s on-line course, curriculum development is integrated into the program’s operation. 
Once through the development program, a faculty member is able not only to teach well on-line 
but to continue to adapt or develop new courses for the environment on his or her own. 

We have found that students’ adaptation to this environment becomes more challenging as 
content moves closer to skill-based along a continuum on which knowledge is at the opposite 
end. 

In DIAL’S computer conferencing environment, participants log in regularly and read 
developments since last they connected and post responses. Students and faculty each log in 
three to five times each week; instructors provide lectures, offer resources, ask and answer 
questions, give assignments, assess progress, and give feedback while students discuss topics, 
post comments, questions, and observations. We have found that the most daunting aspect of the 
process is “jump starting” the dialogue. The benefits of asynchronisity also require some 
discipline; frequently, students are slow to join in the dialogue at the beginning of a semester. 
We require a minimum of three connections a week, and will telephone, write to and otherwise 
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“nag” participants into joining the discussion ... a process which, after a week or so, gets the 
interaction going. 

The DIAL community consists of students from all over the US and from abroad, and faculty 
participants from varied locales as well. Today, about 70% of our students are New York based 
individuals who have studied at our Greenwich Village campus, but this percentage goes down 
each semester as we broaden our reach. 

Faculty members are learning to use the benefits of asynchronous distance learning to bring in 
experts to enrich their classes, regardless of the location or schedules of these experts. We 
provide guest accounts and crash training for those visitors who might need it. 

DIAL enrollments are 60% non-credit (what we call “price-insensitive course casuals” — people 
who take fairly expensive single courses for immediate personal or professional development). 
The remaining 40% is made up of credit students pursuing degrees at The New School or 
elsewhere. All students pay the same tuition and fees as their on-campus colleagues, and credit 
students may apply financial aid to their DIAL courses. (In a separate activity which overlapped 
the final year of our FIPSE grant, The New School undertook a major market analysis which led 
to a clearer understanding of several target “niches” for our adult-oriented curriculum. This study 
is informing many current decisions about how to attract more baccalaureate students to the 
DIAL environment, and we have seen a small improvement in the percentages already. We hope 
to achieve a balance of about 50-50 credit and non-credit by the time the program reached full 
maturity.) 

One of the major benefits of distance learning is the ability to enrich an institution’s offerings 
without increasing overhead — an important facility in this era of downsizing. The New School 
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and the Rochester Institute of Technology have initiated a pilot collaboration to demonstrate this 
facility. We are making courses from each others’ curricula available via asynchronous 
technology to students at the other school. This enables us to import from RIT courses in areas in 
we do not have curricular strength (science, technology, etc.) and export to them courses in our 
areas of strength (humanities, social sciences, etc.). This capability adds to the breadth and depth 
of curricular offerings, helping students at both institutions to select courses from a well- 
balanced selection each semester. 

Because of the nature and newness of our program, it is hard to draw any conclusions yet about 
the impact of DIAL on degree completion. We know that as of last summer, 18 students who had 
to leave Manhattan for any number of reasons have been able to finish their coursework through 
DIAL — from different parts of the US, from Singapore and Paris. In addition, many on-campus 
students take one or two DIAL courses in conjunction with one or two on-campus courses; 
clearly this will lead to a faster completion rate over time (perhaps by as much as one or two 
semesters). 

We have also found that students at other schools come to DIAL to take courses which are not 
available on their campuses at times or in semesters which fit the student’s schedule; this clearly 
enables these individuals to stay on track, not losing time to scheduling conflicts. 

In conclusion, we feel that the project has demonstrated the validity of our expectations 
completely: by enhancing access to our programs, adult students can take more courses and 
complete their programs faster, without sacrificing quality. This is beneficial in terms of student 
enthusiasm, program development, and overall enrollment management, and, most important, in 
terms of the students’ own growth and development. 
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E. Evaluation and Project Results 

The New School’s FIPSE project plan included the development of a series of instruments which 
could be used to guide the creation of courses for asynchronous delivery by comparing classroom 
courses with on-line iterations of the same course with the same instructor, thus informing us as 
to the relative strengths and weaknesses of each method. Our assessment process has grown into 
one which focuses both on the quality of the learning experience and the effectiveness of the 
learning itself. 

Throughout the project, our evaluation and assessment activities have been designed and 
implemented by a team from the University of Michigan. The foci of their efforts fall into the 
following categories: 



Summative Evaluation 

For the overall project, attempt to discover and illustrate the benefits of the on-line curriculum and the 
innovative technological delivery systems upon: 

(a) the interest and enthusiasm of adult students concerning the subject matter and methods of delivery; 

(b) the learning and development that occurs as a result of the course content and the technologies used for 
delivering the course; 

(c) the quality and creativity of the students’ work; 

(d) the strengths and limitations of the course content and the technologically-mediated delivery systems a 
judged by the students; 

(e) the opinions of the faculty concerning the planning process, the technological delivery of the courses, 
and the quality of the process and outcomes; and 

(f) the impact of this method of planing and delivering courses upon the quality of intellectual life for adult 
students and for faculty. 

Formative Evaluation 

Throughout the project, fine-tune and, where needed overhaul the instructional materials and technological 
delivery systems to facilitate the optimum use, quality, and learning of students. Issues addressed include: 
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(a) How can products and delivery systems be made more user-friendly, attractive, and more desirable to 
use? 

(b) How can the sequencing and instructional materials be improved to enhance student understanding and 
interest? 

(c) What is the quality of the instructional materials and how can that be improved? 

(d) How can materials and delivery systems be adjusted to make them more compatible and accessible for 
existing users and more available for potential users? 



Thus far, instructors’ evaluations indicate that students in DIAL courses do as well as or better 
than students in on-campus interactions of the same classes. The instructors feel that this is a 
result of the closer, more intense experience as well as the more naturally collaborative 
environment. Departmental and DIAL investigation of comfort levels with the delivery mode 
demonstrate conclusively that while students clearly resent technical problems, they are forgiving 
of these if they are otherwise happy with the class. 

We have also gleaned some interesting information about learning processes. The nature of 
asynchronous learning programs supports students who are either self-directed or who need an 
internal structure to their learning activities. The reasons for this flexibility lies in the fact that 
participation is user-initiated. Students can see the computer conference as an evolving resource, 
in which questions and answers are posted and over which the individual has substantial control; 
these learners set their own objectives and use the process to reach those objectives. 
Alternatively, students can see the environment as an internally-structured one, in which topics 
are presented sequentially and developed simultaneously with specific goals at each step. 
Learners who feel the need of external structure (rules and requirements) and the discipline of a 
regular schedule will obviously be less comfortable. 
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Our faculty/course development model specifically leads to the creation of asynchronous courses 
which effectively challenge students to develop new cognitive abilities. Specifically, we have 
found that because students can come and go as their own needs dictate, the development of their 
critical thinking capabilities is enhanced . . . they can try out new ideas, talk with each other at 
any time, and learn from not only the content but the structure of the instructor’s presentations. 
The challenge is to draw the students quickly into the course environment and thus make them a 
part of the process, rather than just observers. The “leveling effect” — which encourages shy 
participants as it subdues more aggressive ones — is a major benefit of on-line education. 

Students report that the intensity and intimacy of the on-line classroom is highly stimulating. 
Following the development of a course over its eight-week duration, one can see evidence that 
this tight focus stimulates a variety of learning processes and cognitive responses. 

Observation suggests strongly that adult students find the experience particularly rewarding 
because of the fast pace and quick feedback, which may enable the development of new 
knowledge over a much shorter time frame. As we’ve said, the inherent flexibility of 
asynchronous learning appeals to students for whom education is voluntary and to be pursued on 
a part-time basis. Because The New School student is by definition an adult degree or continuing 
higher education student; this is the group that most specifically appreciates and responds 
favorably to less structure. Our students also indicate that a rich offering coupled with flexible 
access defines for them an overall program which meets both felt and unperceived needs. It is for 
this reason that we have developed the fullness of our offering as quickly as we have. 

It is also quite clear that students in our type of program — one focused on social sciences and 
humanities as opposed to technology or engineering — resent the intrusion of technology into 
the learning process. They don’t see the interaction itself, through a keyboard and screen, as 
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technology; it’s a communication channel which, as long as it works, is invisible. But when a 
problem arises which interferes with the interaction, then the environment is visible technology 
and a barrier problem. 

DIAL staff and department administrators regularly review the assessment results as it comes in. 
Although we have yet to develop a formal assessment-review-change-assess process (largely 
because the volume of data is so great) we are able to act quickly to address specific problems, 
build on strengths and eliminate weaknesses. Departments continue to review the evaluations of 
on-campus classes with those from DIAL to find areas of both positive and negative feeling. This 
process, too, is still being formed. 

The objective of our assessment activities, obviously, is to fuel continuous improvement in 
content and delivery of our program. This breaks down into foci on structural and academic 
issues (functional), technical and administrative issues (managerial) and student satisfaction and 
performance issues (ethical). None of these foci has precedence over the others; without a firm 
commitment to improvement in all three areas, we feel that our experiment in asynchronous 
learning could devolve into simply another application of educational technology rather than a 
parallel delivery system for the university’s product. 

Continuation and dissemination: We intend to continue the development of our DIAL course 
offerings by adding more courses and degrees as time and resources permit. The New School 
sees distance learning and the delivery of programming to adult students though this vehicle as 
the natural enhancement of its mission in the coming decades. We are working on a number of 
projects which will be disseminated to the higher education community as they come to 
conclusion. Among these are (a) a model program for faculty development (the focus of our 
1995-1998 FIPSE grant), (b) student orientation and training, and (c) models for collaboration 
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between and among institutions through distance technologies. We held a conference in 
November 1995 which was attended by over 250 college and university administrators. We 
presented our FIPSE project work and conclusions at this meeting, and we intend to continue this 
conference as an annual activity if our resources permit. Finally, we are committed to using the 
new technologies, specifically the World Wide Web, to keep colleagues abreast of various 
activities in the field of distance education for adult learners, and to stimulate further discussion 
and discovery. 

F. Summary and Conclusions 

The New School was the perfect environment in which to tackle the aims of this project. Since 
its inception in 1919, we have evolved into a premiere adult education center, offering thousands 
of courses per year to adult students. Our faculty is exclusively part-time. For several years we 
had been offering a small number of courses via computer conferencing and we understood the 
affinity between our traditional program and the text-based computer conferencing environment. 
Finally, and perhaps most importantly, we had the institutional commitment to change and the 
ability to adjust quickly to that change. 



Built on this basis, and with the contributions of many good and talented people, our FIPSE 
project was a success. We achieved our primary goals, and although our project is still a work-in- 
progress, we can see the ultimate achievement of our larger objective: to make the full offering of 
our adult degree programs available to students anywhere, anytime, without sacrificing the 
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richness and rigor of a traditional classroom experience at The New School. Our BA program 
came fully on-line this Spring (1996) and we anticipate more credit programs and degrees 
moving to the distance environment in the years ahead. 



As an institution, the most important lesson of this project has been this: the decision to commit 
to distance learning is one which will fundamentally and irrevocably change the way in which 
the institution thinks about itself as an organization, about its faculty and students and the 
relationships it has to these groups, and about its mission. We have had to re-think hundreds of 
aspects of our administrative and operating policies to address the needs of the project. For 
example: 



intellectual property: once courses are committed to a recorded medium, is there an issue of “ownership” 
to be addressed? 

teaching load: if an instructor works at home, on his or her own time, should the course count the same in 
terms of load limits and requirements as classroom courses? 

employment status: is an instructor who teaches only on-line, from his or her own premises, with his or 
her own equipment, an employee or a contractor? 

student health: should students living and working in other states be subject to the rules and regulations of 
the institution’s home state; specifically, just because New York requires a measles shot of students here, 
must we require that of student who live and study from Kansas? 
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regulatory issues: does our license to issue degrees, granted by the Regents of The University of the State 
of New York, entitle us to issue degrees to students who have done all their work outside New York? 
academic oversight: what is the on-line version of visiting a class for observation prposes? Should teacher 
evaluations be different? 



These are just a few of the many issues which came to the surface as we developed our program. 
Obviously, some are of major importance and some of less importance. Planning and 
development of distance education should begin with an assumption that the university’s 
strengths and enduring values can be adjusted structurally so that the qualitative essentials — 
faculty, scholarly capacities, and pedagogies - can be extended to reach students not now being 
served. Quality in distance education should equal that of the best traditional campus instruction, 
because the faculty, pedagogies and resources of the physical campus can be made practically 
available to the off-campus student. Over time, the long-standing distinctions between localized 
and off-campus study, whether in the home, workplace, library or community center, will 
diminish in importance. 

These observations define an important role for distance learning as a vehicle through which the 
University can extend its reach to a larger and more varied population. The development of a 
flexible and responsive distance learning capability which embraces the unique curricular and 
intellectual development opportunities for which the institution is well-known will enable the U- 
niversity to create alternative structures and programs to increase access for those unable or 
unwilling to study on campus. It will allow the expansion of academic content which is 
responsive to individual purposes and to emerging social needs. It will ensure access to quality 
educational opportunities for adult degree programs, career education, and information/arts 
programming. In these ways, distance learning provides an opportunity not to change but to 
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expand on the objectives of the institution’s mission to focus on and bring to students an ability 
to be critically reflective about issues confronting society and individuals in their everyday lives. 

Another major institutional issue concerns the administrative positioning of the distance learning 
program within the university. This must be achieved in such a way that the academic thrust of 
the program is emphasized, and that adequate funding, staffing, control and freedom are afforded 
the program to ensure a successful effort. In addition, constant and effective communication 
between the administrative center of the program and the faculty and students involved is 
essential. With its great diversity of activities and staffing, the nature of its students, and the 
types of faculty and intramural relationships necessary for effective operation, information must 
flow in such a manner that all parties are apprised of common goals, activities and procedures 
and appropriate feedback is available whenever necessary. 

One approach to the location of the distance learning initiative would be to locate it within the 
institution’s central administration. Functioning as a service much as does the library, the 
program offices would be able to offer support directly to the various divisions as needed. There 
are some clear advantages to this, chief among which is the relative ease with which divisions 
could call on the central unit for support in the development of their distance programs. 

At The New School, we determined that the question of where the distance learning program 
should reside should focus on the relative degree of use of the facilities by the various divisions, 
as well as on the ability of the divisions to work together to their mutual advantage. Locating the 
program in the division which serves adult students would enable us to bring its long history of 
experience and success in adult education and non-traditional delivery to the development of 
distance learning. Our division will clearly be the major user of the services, and bringing 
experience and skill to bear, might be the most effect purveyor of those services throughout the 
University. At other types of institutions, this might not be the right decision. 
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Finally, no institution should start down this path without considering the budgetary impact. 
Distance learning programs are expensive. Efficiencies can be sought and the occasional comer 
cut, but the technologies and marketing requirements of a broad-based distance learning program 
are such that substantial sums of money will need to be spent to set up and maintain the 
operation. Also, distance learning requires ongoing faculty development and instructional design 
support, as well additional expense in course development and materials dissemination. Finally, a 
commitment to the simplest possible level of end-user (student) technology implies additional 
expense on the sender’s end to deliver the most sophisticated programming. 

Revenue potential is equally substantial. Effective marketing to a target groups defined by their 
needs and interests and guided by similarity to campus-based demographics, should yield a high 
level of participation. Responsive programming and thorough support will assure that students 
have good experiences with the distance environment, and this will develop a solid reputation for 
and interest in our programming. 

As the costs of starting up the program and the capital investment in initial technologies begins to 
be amortized, and the number of participants begins to grow, the impact on the institution’s 
“bottom line” should begin to be positive and impressive. Issues to be considered include how to 
price tuition and fees, and how to best allocate expenses and revenues across the departments and 
divisions which will produce the programming and the distance learning service component. 

In conclusion, we have learned that improved access to higher education will draw adult students 
to a technologically-mediated delivery system, but that the growth and development of that 
system will relate to the degree to which students feel they are getting all the benefits and value 
of a “traditional” education. The challenge to institutions considering this path is to find ways to 
address this need. 
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Appendices 



Appended to this report are the following: 

• Statistical Analysis of Pilot Course Evaluations. This in-depth compilation of evaluation 
methodologies and results was produced by our assessment partners from the University of 
Michigan 

• Brochures from each of the semesters in which DIAL courses were offered during the term of 
the FIPSE grant; these demonstrate the growth of the program and the impact of project 
findings on program development. 

• A promotional videotape used to interest adult BA students in participating in DIAL courses. 

• Sample of current course packet 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 



The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FEPSE) funded the three year 
distance core curriculum pilot program in 1992 at the New School for Social Research, and the 
University of Michigan was a sub-contractor conducting the evaluation component of the project 
This is the report of the evaluation activities, results, and findings. 

During the project's first year (1992-93), three New School faculty were selected to 
develop a total of three new courses to constitute the core curriculum. During the fall semester of 
the second year (1993-94), each of the three faculty transferred the course (s)he developed for 
delivey in a classroom setting to a course with identical content to be offered on-line over a 
computer network during the spring semester. During the third year (1994-95), three different 
faculty taught these three courses on-line, one course in the fall semester and two courses in the 
spring semester. 

The Univesity of Michigan’s evaluation team's involvement began towards the end of the 
first year, and continued through the end of the project As part of the pilot design, evaluators 
collected data on student characteristics, attitudes, behaviors, and learning. The data collected 
were intended to be useful in helping faculty of the future to design their curricula better, to help 
students make more informed choices, and to help the New School market the program to 
appropriate students. The foci of the dataa were upon student learning, student attitudes, the 
preferences of faculty in teaching with and using new technology, and reasons for students’ choices 
of courses offered by distance learning versus traditional classroom methods. 

The data collected on student attitudes and behaviors in on-line versus classroom courses, 
as well as the data on faculty attitudes and behaviors in those courses have implications for both 
the New School and other institutions serving students through various media. These institutions 
may include colleges and universities serving either traditional or adult students, and may also 
include other institutions and corporations offering training programs to adults. 
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Major implications fall under the following categories: student recruitment and services; 
faculty development; curricular issues; and technological issues. While the data from this 
relatively small pilot project are not conclusive enough for institutions to make major decisions, it 
does provide clear indications of several issues that need to be addressed before embarking on or 
expanding distance education activities. 

For example, prior to beginning or expanding an existing distance learning program, the 
institution needs to consider important issues in student recruitment and student services. A broad 
discussion of the mission of the institution and the type(s) of students it wishes to serve should 
frame any narrower questions of student recruitment and retention services. Any data that an 
institution could collect to segment their potential market for distance learning programs would be 
useful in decision-making. Such data should also address whether such a program might simply 
drain students from existing classroom options. Recruitment methods for different market 
segments would need to be evaluated in order to assess their cost and efficiency. Similarly, any 
additional or revised student services that would be needed by distance learning students should be 
addressed up front in terms of costs and availability. 

This project has also shown that faculty who develop and teach on-line courses cannot be 

expected to do so well without some training in adapting courses from a traditional classroom to 

on-line delivery. Asking very experienced faculty, deeply committed to their disciplines and then- 

students, to teach on-line courses does>not by itself guarantee a smooth transition to alternative 

methods and media. Add to this the likely possibility that faculty may be asked or may want to 

< 

teach a course on-line before they have ever offered it in a classroom, and the issue becomes more 
complex. 

Institutions are likely to benefit from devising some method of training faculty to both 
develop and teach on-line courses. Any institution interested in on-line course development and 
teaching needs to address such faculty issues for all faculty who may be involved. This would 
include issues of. release time to develop courses, evaluation of faculty in on-line versus traditional 
classroom environments, as well as faculty recruitment and promotion paths that may differ for 
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those primarily involved in on-line environments. In addition, a broader issue of who should 
develop courses for on-line delivery should be addressed. 

In addition, there are distinct curricular issues raised by the technology of on-line courses. 
One concerns the time frame for offering on-line courses. When implementing distance learning 
courses, institutions need to be aware of the impact on both faculty and students of overall timing 
and sequencing of assignments in on-line courses. This is particularly true when considering on- 
line instruction for the first time. The traditional semester or quarter structure cannot be assumed 
to be the appropriate one for on-line courses. 

This issue of student comprehension in, and preparation for on-line courses is a broader 
one that'also needs ‘some institutional forethought.* The related issues of "attendance" and 
contribution to on-line courses need to be discussed. Faculty need to have tools available to 
threaten or to reward students for such participation, whereas in a traditional classroom setting 
they felt much more in control of the class. The sequencing of course materials, assignments, and 
on-line discussion presents another issue for faculty to deal with when managing the on-line 
courses. 

Finally, while technological issues are normally the ones explicitly addressed by 
institutions considering implementing or expanding on-line course delivery, this project found that 
the extent of those issues are likely to be underestimated. In general, these issues deal with 
technical needs to handle the actual course delivery, with faculty training to use that technology, 
and with student use. of the technology they need to connect to the institution’s technological 
delivery system. 

In each of these three areas, this project indicated that advanced planning, and particularly 
the flexibility to change administrative procedures in the event of technical problems are critical to 
the success of distance learning instruction. While it can be anticipated that with time institutions 
will become more competent in dealing with new and better technology, the reality for the 
immediate future is that extensive technical expertise will be necessary to support on-line course 
delivery. 
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In addition to the administrative and technical support necessary to get the course 
materials on-line, the remaining two issues of faculty and student training and support need to be 
anticipated. Neither faculty nor students can be expected to make the most efficient use of the new 
technology without training and extensive support. For students in particular, who may physically 
be located around the country or the world, ongoing access to technical support services may be 
critical to successful course participation. Planning such training and support into the programs is 
often anticipated, but without a real sense of the nature and extent of such support. 
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L INTRODUCTION 



HISTORY OF NEW SCHOOL PROJECT 

This is the final report of the evaluation activities carried out by the University of 
Michigan evaluation team for the project "An Interdisciplinary Core Curriculum for the Adult 
Learner." The Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education (FIPSE) funded the three 
year pilot program in 1992 at the New School for Social Research, and the University of Michigan 
was a sub-contractor for conduct of the evaluation component of the proposed project. During the 
first year (1992-93), three New School faculty were selected to develop a total of three courses to 
constitute the core curriculum. During the second year (1993-94), each of the faculty taught the 
course (s)he developed in a classroom setting in the fall semester, and on-line over a computer 
network during the spring semester. During the third year (1994-95), different faculty taught these 
three courses on-line, one course in the fall semester and two courses in the spring semester. 
Faculty were supported in their course development and delivery by the New School's Distance 
Instruction for Adult Learners (DIAL) staff for the purpose of preparing to deliver the courses on- 
line. 

The evaluation team's involvement began towards the end of the first year, and continued 
through the end of the project For a full discussion of the evaluation plan and activities, see 
Section II. The three courses developed specifically for the FIPSE project are referred to 
throughout this report as the "project courses," and were the major focus of the evaluation 
activities. Section II, however, illustrates that the evaluation focus was broadened to include other 
humanities and social sciences courses offered on-line by the New School during 1994-95. 

PROJECT CONTEXT 

When planning for this project was begun in the early 1990s, distance education was still 
viewed as a promising yet mostly unexplored option for educating students within a liberal arts 
degree program. The technology, while also promising, was still relatively costly in terms of the 
necessary investment by institutions and the students who might participate in distance learning 



programs. Today, in 1995, the technical sophistication of students and faculty continues to 
increase, while at the same time the required technology becomes less expensive and more 
sophisticated. But, reports of the experiences of institutions offering distance education courses or 
programs, particularly those with an evaluation component continue to be scarce. 

In a national survey of senior campus administrators conducted by the American Council 
on Education in 1995, 68% believed that more courses will "very likely" use electronic materials 
within the next five years, and another 30% thought that was "possible" (Administrators' Views on 
Changes in Learning Opportunities . 1995). Forty-seven percent of those surveyed believed it "very 
likely" that more courses will be offered through distance learning within the next five years, with 
another 37% believing that to be "possible," and only 16% believing it "not likely." Similarly, 36% 
believed it "very likely" that class assignments will be submitted electronically within the next five 
years, with another 54% believing it to be "possible." Only ten percent believed it "not likely." 
These beliefs, coupled with the trends in technical sophistication, equipment availability and 
lowered expense clearly indicate that many higher education institutions will be faced with 
decisions concerning the implementation or expansion of distance learning programs into the next 
century. These decisions are at the heart of an evaluation. This report on the experiences of one 
institution, is intended to contribute to the discussion of issues that will face those institutions as 
they debate such programmatic changes. 



Distance learning technologies provide opportunities for faculty to experiment with a 
greater variety of course delivery systems, and for students to have more choices in how to take 
courses and in a wide variety of settings. In addition to choices for teachers and learners, changes 
in technology provide dilemmas and options for evaluators in assessing the comparative benefits of 
courses offered in the classroom versus those offered at a distance. 



EVALUATION AND DISTANCE LEARNING 
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The evaluation of adult education generally, and of distance learning specifically responds 

to the last few decades of calls from policy-makers and the public for greater accountability, 

efficiency and effectiveness in American higher education. Although new technologies are 

becoming more available, affordable, and accepted in institutions as alternatives to traditional 

classroom modes of course delivery, most such instructional programs have not focused on 

measuring the comparative impact of different types of courses on adult students' attitudes, 

behavior, and learning, or on faculty attitudes about technology. In particular, there is a dearth of 

data from institutions that offer an integrated set of courses by the same faculty through different 

delivery systems. Because of the lack of systematic comparison of student characteristics, 

• • 

attitudes, behaviors, and learning in such parallel sets of courses, it can be difficult for curriculum 
designers or individual faculty to know the impact of different delivery systems on their students. 

As a result, decisions to offer courses by traditional or distance learning techniques are often made 
without information about the probable outcomes Students also lack valuable information about 
their prospects for satisfaction and success when electing various modes of course delivery. 

This report is from a pilot program which offered a set of interdisciplinary core courses for 
adult students, allowing them a choice of traditional classroom or distance learning delivery for 
each course. As part of the pilot design, evaluators collected data on student characteristics, 

attitudes, behaviors, and learning. The data collected were designed to be useful in the future for 

>• 

better curricular design, more informed student choice, and marketing of the program to 
appropriate students, specifically by collection of data on students' learning from and attitudes 
about different instructional delivery systems; the preferences of faculty in teaching with and using 
new technology; and reasons for students' choices of courses offered by distance learning versus 
traditional classroom methods. 

Distance education researchers have long advocated the inclusion of assessment plans in 
implementing curricular changes with the aid of technology (Rumble, 1986; Thorpe, 1988; Verduin 
& Clark, 1991). But, such recommendations have often focused mainly on measuring student 
learning and increasing access to higher education, with less of a broad-based approach which 
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would include evaluating affective as well as cognitive outcomes, or comparative studies of 
alternative delivery systems for the same course. 



The evaluators in this case study based their assessment plan on two streams of prior 
research and scholarship. First, the consideration of multiple clients, policy objectives, and objects 
of assessment were recognized as important in the design and implementation of an evaluation in 
higher education (Astin, 1991; Worthen & Sanders, 1987). In addition, recent studies evaluating 
distance learning programs have begun to include data on student satisfaction as well as learning 
(Kendall & Oaks, 1992), and to consider evaluating components such as course development, 
technology resources, support, and management in addition to the more traditional instructional 
component (Harrison, et al., 1991). 
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H. EVOLUTION OF THE EVALUATION 



DEVELOPMENT OF EVALUATION PLAN FOR 1993-1995 



The University of Michigan evaluation team began to develop its evaluation plan using the 
evaluation foci enumerated in the original proposal to FIPSE. The proposal included separate foci 
for the summative portion of the evaluation, intended to collect data useful for an overview of the 
entire project and future recommendations, and for the formative portion, from which data 
collected throughout the project would guide New School faculty and administrators in revising the 
project as it unfolded. These foci were: 

Summative Evaluation 

For the overall project, attempt to discover and illustrate the benefits of the specifically 
designed curriculum and the innovative technological delivery systems upon: 

a) the interest and enthusiasm of adult students concerning the subject matter and 
methods of delivery; 

b) the learning and development that occurs as a result of the course content and 
the technologies used for delivering the course; 

c) the quality and creativity of the students' work; 

d) the strengths and limitations of the course content and the technology delivery 
systems as judged by students; 

e) the opinions of the faculty concerning the planning process, the technology 
delivery of the courses, and the quality of the process and outcomes; 

f) the impact of this method of planning and delivering courses upon the quality 
of intellectual life for adult students and for faculty. 



Formative Evaluation 

Throughout the project, fine-tune and, where needed, overhaul the instructive materials and 
technology delivery systems to facilitate the optimum use, quality, and learning of students. Issues 
to be addressed included: 

a) How can products and delivery systems be made more user-friendly, attractive, 
and more desirable to use? 

b) How can the sequencing and instructional materials be improved to enhance 
student understanding and interest? 

c) What is the quality of the instructional materials and how can they be improved? 

d) How can materials and delivery systems be adjusted to make them more 
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compatible and accessible for existing users and more available for potential users? 



The resulting evaluation plan was intended to both collect as much data as possible to 
address the above foci, as well as to allow flexibility in the adaptation of these foci or the 
development of new ones as the project unfolded. The original evaluation plan was as follows: 

Summer 1993 



Develop survey instruments for students in the three project courses for beginning and end of term 
in both classroom and distance learning environments in consultation with New School faculty. 
Surveys to address primarily Summative evaluation Foci a, b, d, and f. 

Develop beginning of term surveys for faculty teaching the three project courses to obtain baseline 
data on their technology experiences, attitudes and behaviors, addressing Summative evaluation 
Foci e and f, and all Formative evaluation Foci. 

Develop a holistic assessment scale for grading student assignments to be used by the three project 
course faculty, in consultation with them. 

Fall 1993 



Administer beginning and end of term surveys to the students in the three project course 
classrooms. 

Administer surveys of faculty in three project courses. 

Collect data from faculty on student assignment grading, both on individual assignments using the 
holistic scale, and grades on such assignments and overall grades. 

Revise surveys in consultation with DIAL administrative staff to be administered on-line to 
students taking the three project courses in the spring semester. 

Spring 1994 

Conduct preliminary data analyses were conducted on the fall term course survey responses. 

Develop faculty telephone interview schedules to address all Formative evaluation foci, and 
conduct such interviews with the three project course faculty. 

Administer beginning and end of term surveys to the students in the three project course 
classrooms via on-line delivery. 

Collect data from faculty on student assignment grading, both on individual assignments using the 
holistic scale, and grades on such assignments and overall grades. 
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Summer 1994 



Prepare data analysis from fall and spring semester courses, to include description and comparison 
of student backgrounds, attitudes, behaviors, and achievement both within and across courses and 
delivery systems. 

Prepare analysis of faculty attitudes, beliefs and behaviors throughout this year of project 

Meet with New School administration and faculty to review classroom and on-line experiences in 
this project year. If necessary, revise data collection instruments and procedures for final project 
year. 

Fall 1994 and Spring 1995 

Administer student beginning and end of term surveys for three project courses when offered. 

Administer faculty written and/or telephone surveys of experiences in three project courses. 

Collect data from faculty on student assignment grading, both on individual assignments using the 
holistic scale, and grades on such assignments and overall grades. 

Summer 1995 



Prepare data analysis from students and faculty in 1994-95 project courses. Compare such 
analyses to data from 1993-94 project courses. 

Prepare final report to FIPSE, including suggestions for dissemination to the public. 

Data collection and analysis history 



Although the original evaluation plan was designed to collect data for all of the evaluation 
foci in the original New School proposal to FIPSE, as the project progressed it became clear that 
the New School’s focus strictly on a core curriculum was expanding to include other courses, and 
therefore the project was changing. As a result, the original evaluation plan no longer addressed all 
of the relevant data collection needs. Simultaneously, unforeseen technical problems with data 
collection from students in on-line courses forced reevaluation of some of the data collection 
techniques. Finally, the small numbers of students enrolled in the three project courses, 
particularly in 1994-95 also precipitated changes in the population of courses from which data 
would be collected. As a result of these three factors, the evaluation plan was adapted to cope with 



them, while still attempting to remain true to the original evaluation foci and data collection to the 
extent possible. 

First, during the initial offering of the three project courses in 1993-94 as components of 
an "interdisciplinary core curriculum for the adult learner," enrollment was restricted to New 
School baccalaureate degree students, and the initial faculty offering the courses were specifically 
interested in developing such a core curriculum, as specified in the FIPSE proposal. But, during 
the subsequent offering of the courses in 1994-95, no such restrictions were made on enrollments, 
nor was there any mention of the courses being part of a core curriculum in New School literature. 

In addition, as had been planned, other faculty not involved in the original course development 
process for this project taught the courses. As a result; it became clear that the evaluation could 
not address any issues specifically relating to the interrelationships of the three project courses as a 
core curriculum, since the courses were no longer being offered strictly to the adult degree-seeking 
population. In particular, comparisons of student learning, backgrounds and attitudes across the 
two years (1993-94 and 1994-95) would not be meaningful beyond descriptive data possibly 
focusing on student expectations of and reasons for choosing on-line versus traditional classroom 
courses. 

The second major factor forcing changes in the original evaluation plan was technological. 

Although the evaluation team had planned to implement all student assessment instruments on-line 

> 

for all on-line project courses, this proved infeasible. For the spring 1994 courses, both beginning 
and end-of-term questionnaires were mailed to students in the project courses. For fall 1994 and 
spring 1995 courses, some questionnaires were administered on-line, while some were mailed to 
students. Because of the poor response rate from students in the spring 1994 courses, DIAL staff 
conducted supplementary telephone interviews with some students to collect additional data. 

The last major factor impacting the original evaluation plan scope was the small number of 
students enrolling in the project courses, particularly during 1994-95, despite the lifting of prior 
enrollment restrictions. Accompanying the drastic reduction in the students enrolled in these three 
courses was the simultaneous relatively large increase in the total number of students registering in 



other New School DIAL courses. The DIAL staff was able to administer the on-line 
questionnaires developed for the project courses to all these students as well. As a result, the 
evaluation plan was modified to include data collected from students in other humanities and social 
sciences on-line courses as well as the three project courses. However, again in terms of data 
analysis, the evaluators would not be able to provide much beyond descriptive information on such 
students' backgrounds, attitudes, and particularly reasons for choosing on-line courses. 

The actual evaluation activities as conducted by the evaluation team are indicated below: 

Summer 1993 

.Survey instruments for beginning and end of term were developed for students in DIAL courses in 
both classroom and distance learning environments in consultation with New School faculty. 

Surveys were developed for faculty teaching the DIAL courses to obtain baseline data on their 
technology experiences, attitudes and behaviors. 

A holistic assessment scale for grading student assignments to be used by DIAL faculty was 
developed in consultation with them. 

Fall 1993 



Beginning and end of term surveys were administered to the students in the classrooms. 

Surveys were revised in consultation with faculty and DIAL staff, and were designed to be 
administered on-line to students taking the three courses in the spring semester. 

Spring 1994 

Preliminary data analyses were conducted on the fall term course survey responses. 

New School faculty interview schedules were developed to address all Formative evaluation foci, 
and interviews with them were conducted by an evaluator. 

Students’ grades for assignments and courses from the fall term were obtained from DIAL staff. 

The revised surveys for beginning and end of term were administered by DIAL staff to students at 
the beginning of spring term via mail rather than on-line. 

Transcripts of on-line course interaction for analysis were requested and received. 



Problems Encountered during 1993-94 



The use of a holistic assessment scale for student assignments did not prove practical for faculty to 
use in grading each assignment, and thus only grades for individual assignments and the overall 
course were collected for each student 

Confusion of students over whether to use New School identification numbers or social security 
numbers on surveys made it difficult to match responses on student beginning and end of term 
courses. This problem was resolved with the assistance of DIAL staff. 

Due to the nature of the software available on-line, it did not prove feasible to administer the spring 
term student surveys on-line, and they were mailed to students. 

Student course surveys for the spring term had a low response rate in contrast to the fall term, 
making data comparisons both between and across courses less complete than desirable. The end 
of term survey was revised to repeat some questions from the beginning of term survey to capture 
demographic data. 

Summer 1994 



The evaluators prepared data analysis from fall and spring semester courses, include description 
and comparison of student backgrounds, attitudes, behaviors, and achievement both within and 
across courses and delivery systems for 1993-94 project courses. 

The evaluators prepared narrative analysis of faculty attitudes, beliefs and behaviors throughout 
this year of project 

An evaluation team member met with project course faculty in New York to review their entire 
year experience. 

The evaluation team met with DIAL staff in Ann Arbor to review classroom and on-line 
experiences in this project year, and discuss revision of data collection instruments and procedures 
for the final project year. 

Fall 1994 and Spring 1995 

The DIAL staff administered student beginning and end of term surveys for three project courses 
when offered on-line, as well as from all other humanities and social sciences courses offered on- 
line, and forwarded a hard copy of the data to the evaluators. 

An evaluator administered faculty written or telephone surveys of experiences in the three project 
courses. 

Summer 1995 



The evaluators prepared data analysis from students and faculty in 1994-95 project courses, but 
found it misleading to compare such analyses to data from 1993-94 project courses. 

The evaluation team prepared a final report for FIPSE on the evaluation portion of the project. 
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m. RESULTS 



This section presents the results and findings from the evaluation as actually carried out 
from 1993 to 1995. In the interest of brevity we highlight findings most useful for the discussion 
in Section IV of implications for institutions planning to implement or expand distance learning 
programs. Additional detail is provided in Appendix B. 

Student surveys and interviews 

The original evaluation plan aimed to measure students' attitudes about distance learning, 
their anticipated and actual behavior in classroom and on-line course sections, their satisfaction 
with those courses, and their learning in them. Because of the small number of students in the 
three original project courses, as well as the lack of a relevant control group of students, this 
evaluation is unable to draw meaningful comparisons about student learning in the courses. 
However, the data on students’ behavior and their satisfaction with the courses and the delivery 
medium are useful for future planning. 

Thus, we report findings about student attitudes, behavior and satisfaction from the 
beginning and end of term questionnaires, as highlighted below. A full report of results from the • 
students questionnaires appears in Appendix B. 



Questionnaire Summary 1993-1994 

>1 

(NOTE: All data for 1993-1994 are from the three FIPSE project courses. The fall term 1993 
courses were taught in a classroom by the original project faculty. In the spring term 1994, the 
same faculty each taught the same cours*e on-line. Fall term respondents total 36, and spring term 
respondents total 19. These represent approximately 95% of fall term and 65% of spring term 
enrollees in the project courses.) 

Highlights from the Beginning of Term Questionnaire 

Closed-ended questions 

For both fall and spring term students, the most important reason for deciding to enroll in 
the project course was "out of interest in the subject," as 69% of fall term and 47% of spring term 
respondents indicated. This reason overshadowed the other possible reasons in both semesters, to 
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help fulfill requirements for a baccalaureate degree"(l 1% in fall and 21% in spring); "to take a 
course from this faculty member" (8% in fall and 16% in spring); and the tuition discount offered 
for the project course (8% in fall and 16% in spring). 

In terms of student expectations as to how often they planned to conduct certain activities, 
no major differences were evident between fall and spring term students in the following: 
participating in social activities with other students on or off campus, discussing career plans with 
an advisor, or study with other students in the enrolled course. There were differences between the 
students' expectations of participation in two computer-related activities. In the fall term, only 8% 
expected to use a computer daily to help complete assignments, and 42% weekly, in contrast to 
spring term students, of whom 47% expected to do so daily and 37% weekly, in the fall, the vast 
majority, 78% expected to communicate with other New School students via computer at most 
once during the term, while of spring term students, 21% expected to do so daily, 47% weekly, and 
1 1 % every other week. 

In the fall term project courses, students expressed a strong preference for taking the 
course in a classroom setting (53%) over a distance learning method (14%). 33% were unsure. In 
the spring, only 1 student expressed a preference for taking the course in a classroom, with 47% 
preferring the on-line method. 32% were unsure. 

Students in the fall term courses had been using computers somewhat longer than those in 
the spring: a mean of close to 6 years compared to about 4 years. However, the fallterm students 
rated themselves as lower on levels of expertise and comfort in using computers than did the spring 
term students. In both groups, the means were between 2 and 3 on a scale of from 1 = Low to 5 = 
High. 

Demographic characteristics of students did not differ markedly with one exception. 
Students in the spring term courses expected to work more hours a week at their job, on average, 
than the fall term students. 22% of fall term students did not plan to work at all, compared to only 
1 spring term student. 53% of spring term students expected to work more than 40 hours a week, 
compared to 39% of fall term students. Despite this, there was not a significant difference in the 



proportion of full and part-time students in the two semesters. While 31% of fall term students 
indicated they were enrolled full-time, 26% of spring term students did so. In both groups, 68% 
indicated they were enrolled part-time. However, the reported income ranges of the students 
differed as expected. With the larger proportion of students not employed in the fall, 36% reported 
incomes under $25,000 while only 16% of spring term students did so. 

Open-ended questions; Fall Term courses (in classroom) 

Intellectual Goals 

Nearly all students responded to the question asking for intellectual goals for the course, 
and all dealt with content issues. Sample comments: 

"to ground myself as I gain more knowledge of the topic," 

"gain a familiarity with the writings under discussion," 

"an insight into the way a course is put together," and 
"a broader interdisciplinary experience." 

Social Goals 

Less than half the students responded to the question asking for social goals for the course. 
Of those who did, comments were split as to social goals within the course and a broader 
perspective of meeting new people. Examples of class social goals: "have good and stimulating 
discussions on the topic," and "contrasting opinions/perspectives." Examples of broader goals: "to 
socialize in a more bohemian orbit," and "meeting people from different categories of New York as 
opposed to the mass of art students I meet in other classes." 

Elaboration of preference for course on-line or in a classroom 

Six students indicated a preference for on-line delivery. Of those with comments, two 
noted it would be because of "time management reasons," and two for "the novelty of it" Nineteen 
students preferred the classroom, and most comments related to "class interaction being the key to 
a good experience," "the necessity for an instructor," or "something about the content of this course 
which would make it impossible to learn without an exchange of ideas face-to face." Only one 



commented about the method of delivery, noting that "it would take much more effort and time to 
type out all of one's ideas and opinions." 

The remainder who were not sure which they would prefer had a majority noting that they 
simply "did not have the experience to compare," although many indicated a willingness to take 
courses on-line. One felt that "the course might need drastic changes before it could be offered on- 
line." Two felt that the "level of interaction" would be lower on-line, leading to a possibly 
"impersonal feeling." One noted that "I am not sure if I would be disciplined enough to take a class 
through distance learning." 

Open-ended questions: Spring Term courses (on-line) . - 

Intellectual Goals 

All responses dealt with content of the course, with the most common goals relating to 

gaining further knowledge of a particular discipline. 5 students also specifically mentioned that 

they wanted to leam more about technology itself. 

Typical comments (content): "attraction to the diverse subject matter," "exposure to 

% 

authors that I otherwise would not have," "to further my knowledge of, and interest in, modem 
culture," "gain a perspective on the roots of sociology," "a deeper understanding of the relation and 
construction of identity." 

Typical comments (course delivery): "to begin using a computer," interested in computer 
technology and the many changes it will bring about imeducation," " I wanted the skill of computer 
conferencing." 

Social Goals 

Only 6 students responded that they had any social goals. Because of the small number, 
below are quotes from all: 

"to communicate with and meet others who are interested in the same subjects," 
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"a better understanding of how a technologically driven society might seem less predestined in the 
impact on quality of life," 

"broaden my horizon to aid in my ability to understand and participate in a social conversation 
about art and literature," 

"curious to see what it's like to communicate through a modem," 

"polishing up of my epistolary writing skills," 

"read, receive, hear and respond to the thoughts of others - even though I can't see them." 
Elaboration of preference for course on-line or in a classroom 

The one student who preferred the classroom said that despite that preference, "I do 
consider this set-up an opportunity to become more comfortable with computer technology." 

Of the 9 students who preferred taking the course by distance stressed, 8 convenience reasons, and 
1 thought it "more exciting this- way, offering the possibility of more composed responses than the 
classroom." Those mentioning convenience most often noted comments such as: "I have a tight 
schedule," "I cannot travel to New York weekly," "eliminates time pressure," "frees up my evenings 
for other appointments," and "it saves time and money." 

The one student who had no preference felt that "as long as a student completes all 
assignments and readings and participates in discussions, value can be obtained whether live or 
distance learning." 

Of the six who were not sure which method they preferred, 4 noted that it was too early for 
them to be able to specify a preference until after the class was over. One noted that "your 
familiarity with the subject will dictate how harder easy a course will be on-line." 

Highlights from End of Term Course Evaluation 
Oosed-ended questions 

For many of the questions focusing on student satisfaction and impressions of the course 
they took, no differences emerged in the two semesters. And while some individual items showed 
contrasting satisfactions of fall versus spring term students, there was no overall pattern to those 
differences. 
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No major differences were indicated in fall and spring term student responses to questions 
about having had access to materials needed for the course; the professor being an effective 
communicator; the intellectual stimulation of the course; the professor's sensitivity to student 
needs; the sense of community among the students in the course; the professor’s impact on 
intellectual development; the student's confidence in making the right choice in taking the course; or 
the student's own intellectual development in the course. 

Differences emerged in several items. In the spring, more students believed that the course 

was difficult for them than in the fall, when 37% indicated that they disagreed or strongly 

disagreed. More fall students believed they had sufficient one on one communication with the 

* + 

professor than students in the spring. Fewer spring term students felt it was important for them to 
graduate with a degree from the New School. Few fall term students (16%) indicated a preference 
for taking the course again at a distance, whereas 27% of spring term students did. 26% of spring 
term students believed that it was difficult to communicate with other students taking the course, 
while 58% of fall students believed such communication was not difficult More spring term 
students felt that the course would be of equal quality and value regardless of how it was taught 
than fall term students. 

As expected, spring term students reported higher use of computers to help complete 
assignments, with 57% using it daily and 16% weekly, in contrast to fall term students (3% daily 
and 20% weekly). Similarly, 11% of spring term students indicated they communicated with other 
students by computer daily, and another 26% weekly, whereas no-fall term students reported daily 
or weekly communication, and only 1 student monthly communication. 6% of fall term students 
indicated studying for the course with others every other week, and 8% monthly, whereas no spring 
term students reported such study interaction. Fall term students reported working an average of 
28 hours a week at their jobs, in contrast to the 36 hours reported for spring term students. There 
were no other major differences in reported student behaviors during the term. 




Student satisfaction with the project courses showed some major differences, but for most 
questions results were similar. In rating satisfaction on a scale from 1 = Very unsatisfied to 5 = 
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Very satisfied, fall and spring term students rated the following aspects relatively similarly: 
communications with the professor (4.29 in fall and 3.91 in spring); method of course delivery 
(4.27 and 3.91); faculty-student relations (4.29 and 4.09); and student relations with each other 
(3.58 and 3.36). Major differences were in responses about quality of instruction (4.32 in fall and 
4.64 in spring); quality of course materials (4.12 and 4.64); students’ intellectual development 
(4.10 and 4.73); access to library resources (3.87 and 3.22); and access to technological/computer 
resources (2.96 and 3.90). 

In terms of students' levels of comfort and expertise in using personal computers, the fall 
term students rated themselves higher than the spring term students on both dimensions, though the 
actual differences were minimal. 

In the spring term only, an item asked about the student's preference for taking the course 
in a classroom or at a distance, and only 1 student reported a preference for the classroom, with 
37% indicating a preference for distance delivery. Sixteen percent had no preference, and 1 student 
was unsure. 

Open-ended questions; Spring Term course s (on-line) 

(Note: There were no open-ended questions in the Fall term questionnaire.) 

Satisfying aspects of course 

Comments were equally divided among content, instructor, and method of delivery. 
Examples of each: 

Content comments: "reading was wonderful," "cumulative effect of preparation was enlightening 
and satisfying," "well-organized." 

Instructor comments: "instructor kept it interesting," "guest professors were varied in viewpoints 
and enthusiastic," "professor was excellent guide." 

Method comments: "convenience of flexible schedule," "fun to join in an unconventional 
classroom," "comforting working with a computer." 

Unsatisfying aspects of course 

Only 7 had comments for this question, summarized below: 

"We needed more lecture. There was too much work for the course - hard to keep up." 
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"I thought several students were not as interested as I in intellectual development." 

"Trying to get on-line in beginning was extremely difficult." 

"One guest teacher provoked hostility from some students. He was personally offensive." 

"The nature of discourse was definitely affected by the nature of the course presentation. 

"I simply did not and do not have the computer expertise to be comfortable in the course." 
"Our class had difficulty interacting with each other, both on the class material and on a more 
casual basis." 



Questionnaire Summary 1994-1995 

NOTE: The data reported below for 1994-1995 are from the three FIPSE project courses and 
approximately twenty other non-FIPSE DIAL courses in the social sciences and humanities. 
Because of the small number of students enrolled in the FIPSE courses, and because of the 
availability of data from all other DIAL courses, the evaluation team decided to include data from 
related disciplines within the scope of the evaluation for the project s last year. However, the 
reporting of this data is not meant so much to draw comparisons of the experiences of students in 
FIPSE versus non-FIPSE courses as it is to add to the base knowledge about all the students’ 
attitudes, behavior, and satisfaction with on-line courses at the New School. 

As planned, all three of the project courses were taught by a different faculty member than those 
teaching them in 1993-94. Because of the small number of students originally enrolled in the 
FIPSE courses (6 in the fall and 1 1 in the spring), and the even smaller number of students 
completing those courses and completing questionnaires (3 in the fall and 6 in the spring), both the 
fall and spring term data is combined. The 9 respondents in the FIPSE course represent 53% of 
the total enrollment in those courses in 1994-95. The 58 respondents from other DIAL courses 
include students from a cross-section of both fall and spring term social science and humanities 
courses. Because of technical problems in the administration of on-line questionnaires, not all 
questions from the prior year were asked of students in 1994-95. In particular, because many of 
the students completed shorter evaluation instruments which did not contain open-ended items at 
the end of the term, no end of term open-ended responses are reported. 

Highlights from Beginning of Term Questionnaire Fall 1 994 and Spring 1 995 

Closed-ended questions 

In terms of student expectations of carrying out certain activities during the term, 
differences emerged'between students in theFEPSE project courses and students in other DIAL 
social science and humanities courses in nearly all items. The one exception was that there was no 
expected difference in the use of a computer to complete assignments in the two groups. However, 
non-FIPSE students had higher expected participation in social activities on and off campus, 
attendance at and participation in cultural events, discussion of career plans with an advisor, 
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studying with other students in the course, and communicating with other New School students via 
computer than did students in the FIPSE courses. 

While 22% of FIPSE students expressed a preference for the course taught in a classroom 
and the same proportion for distance methods, the non-FEPSE students had a wider range of 
responses, with 24% unsure. While FIPSE students had used computers longer than non-FIPSE 
students (5.33 years versus 4.56 years), they still indicated lower levels of comfort and expertise in 
using computers. In particular, the comfort level of non-FIPSE students was much higher (3.3 1 
versus 2.00 for FIPSE students). 

Because of the large number of non-respondents to demographic items, it is inappropriate 
to compare these two groups on such variables. However, it is interesting to note that the non- 
FIPSE students reflect a wide range of ages and income levels. 

Open-ended questions 
Reasons for taking course 

The responses below were received from four students in the FIPSE courses: 

"Ability to attend classes on my own time. Adventure of being on-line is a new thing." 

"Personal interest, technology." 

"I wish to become more computer literate, and I am pregnant so this course affords me the 
convenience of completing course work at home." 

"My variable work schedule." 

Responses to this question were received from nearly all students in the non-FEPSE 
courses. They typically fell into one or more of three main categories, dealing with convenience 
issues, computers and technology, or comments relating to the content of the course. It should be 
noted that close to half of the respondents mentioned more than one of these reasons. 

Examples of convenience-related comments: 

"I travel a lot." 

"Because of my work schedule it was easiest for me." 

"Dislike commuting." 

"Limited free time." 

A way to attend another class without taking up work time." 
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Examples of responses addressing technology: 

"I like to use my computer." 

"Interested in technology of distance learning." 

"Wanted experience on Internet" 

"My lack of knowledge in computer systems. I have been trying to find some kind of course to 
teach myself about computers." 

"I liked the idea of learning at home and the way the material is presented, I mean the format." 
"Curiosity to see how an on-line course would work." 

"Previous on-line experience." 

"The idea of free exchange of ideas but with time to consider others' answers and responses with 
time to write my own." 

Examples of content-related reasons: 

"The nature of the course, the caliber of the faculty." 

"I needed this course to complete my master's degree and this was the only elective available." 
"Interesting course selection." 

"I wanted to take the class that was offered." 

Intellectual goals 



Only four of the FIPSE students responded to this open-ended item, as detailed below: 

"Enrich my knowledge of modem information theory, expand my contacts and theories , continue 
acquiring credits towards an embarrassingly unfinished undergraduate degree, check out the New 
School as potential finishing university." 

"1) Course material is intellectually stimulating. 2) To expand academic knowledge, background 
through "new" reading. 3) To comparatively/practically evaluate electronic course (in relation to 
other courses, systems, moderators, strategies, etc.)” 

"I am a psychology major and feel this class may offer knowledge that will aid me in my chose 
field." 

"Better understanding of the world we live in and greater understanding of my self." 

Students enrolled in non-FIPSE courses tended to respond to this item in one or more of 
three ways. Some focused mainly on the content of the particular course, while others answered 
more broadly about how the course fit in with the rest of their goals. A smaller group noted the 
desire to leam how to use technology or curiosity about distance learning in general. Again, many 
students addressed more than one of these issues in their response. 

Examples of specific content-related responses include: 

"To write more." 
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"To be exposed to this subject matter and to interact with someone who has done some thinking 
about it." 

"To learn all I can on this particular subject." 

Examples of broader responses include: 

"To finish my last four credits and get my BA." 

"To get a better grounding in my education." 

"Hoping to be back in school again in the near future and looked for a class to get me back in 
school mode." 

"I need the credit to transfer to my school." 

Examples of technology-related responses include: 

"Hands on distance learning." 

"Learn how to operate in an on-line environment" 

Highlights from End of Term Course Evaluations Fall 1994 and Spring 1995 
Closed-ended questions 

In the items asking for student agreement or disagreement regarding their experiences in 
the on-line courses, several differences emerged between FIPSE and non-FIPSE students. A much 
larger proportion (62%) in non-FIPSE courses believed their professor was an effective 
communicator than in FIPSE courses (22%). Similarly, a majority (55%) of non-FIPSE course 
students felt the course they took was intellectually stimulating compared to 22% of FIPSE 
students. However, on average, non-FIPSE students believed their professor less sensitive to their 
interests than FIPSE students did. More FIPSE students felt that it was difficult to communicate 
with other students in the course than students in non-FIPSE courses. FIPSE students also 
reported, on average, lower satisfaction with their working relationship with the professor and 
meeting their intellectual goals than students in non-FIPSE courses. All FIPSE students 
responding disagreed that the course would be of equal quality whether taught in a classroom or at 
a distance, while non-FIPSE students’ responses indicated more agreement with the statement 

There were few major differences in students' reported frequency of activities during the 
term. FIPSE students did report more frequent participation in social activities both on and off 



campus with other students, as well as communication with other New School students via 
computer. 

Similarly, few difference emerged in student satisfaction with the FDPSE versus non-FEPSE 
courses. FDPSE students rated their communications with their professor much lower than non- 
FIPSE students (2.00 versus 4.27 on a scale of 1 = Very unsatisfied to 5 = Very satisfied). Non- 
FIPSE students were more satisfied than FIPSE students with the quality of their instruction (4.27 
versus 3.00), and faculty-student relations (4.27 versus 3.67). 

At the end of the term FIPSE students reported a slightly higher average level of comfort 
and expertise in using computers than non-FEPSE students. 

Faculty surveys and interviews 

The evaluation was designed to record faculty attitudes and observations about their own 
course development and teaching behavior. Since there were only three faculty involved in the first 
year the three project courses were offered, and another three in the second year, statistical 
comparisons are not appropriate, nor was the evaluation designed to gather extensive quantitative 
data from the faculty. Instead, the focus was on obtaining more in-depth qualitative data regarding 
the faculty’s experiences during the project, from which themes could emerge to address issues of 
importance to faculty development. A summary of this data and emerging themes appears below. 
For full text of faculty interviews, please see Appendix B. 

Highlights from 1993-1994 faculty questionnaires and phone interviews 

In the fall, all three faculty indicated that they either were not sure, or had no preference as 
to whether they would prefer to teach their course in a classroom or on-line. However, in the 
follow-up interviews, one expressed a strong and one a mild preference for the on-line method. 

Although all three expected in the fall that the amount of time they used personal 
computers, and more specifically the time they used them to communicate with students would 
change in the spring, those expectations were not met to the degree that they had expected. 
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Specifically, two indicated that their expectations of both the time and depth of interaction with, 
and especially comments from students were not met In one case the faculty member had given an 
indication in the on-line class as to the number of times students should log into the discussion 
repeatedly, but without much discernible effect. In the other case the instructor felt that it was up 
to the students to be adults and take charge of their own on-line learning, and so did not issue such 
expectations. 

One faculty member had anticipated that his course syllabus and student assignments 
would not change in the on-line class, while the other two were unsure. In fact, all faculty had to 
make some changes in their on-line class after starting out with the same syllabus. One in 
particular felt that there was not enough time to cover all of the material, which may have had as 
much to do with the shorter time frame for the class as with the change in the method of delivery. 
Another commented that in fact more material was covered, but some of the assignments did not 
reflect the same depth of understanding as in the fall. However, this may have been due to the 
particular students who had enrolled in each of the semesters. 

Issues of the types of students enrolled in the two semesters surfaced in the interviews. 

Two faculty noted that there seemed to be much more of a sense of engagement in the fall than the 
spring, and both felt that was due as much to the students who chose the class as the lack of a 
physical classroom in which to interact One raised concerns about letting DIAL students take any 
courses they pleased, without having the necessary background, in his view, in terms of specific 
courses . or skills. . ■ * 

One faculty member felt that the on-line lectures were more polished than classroom ones, 
but that that was not necessarily a desirable thing, as spontaneity had given way to order. 
Similarly, all commented that some of the delayed or lagged interaction from students who did not 
log on-line as frequently as others made for a somewhat disjointed experience. One noted that 
when assignments were due, students tended to disappear from the on-line discussion, with much 
time wasted. 
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In terms of advice for someone teaching a course on-line in the future, the following were 
suggested: Take a course on-line yourself before you teach, to know what it's like. Be more firm 
and structured with students in terms of expectations about on-line contributions (both in terms of 
quantity and quality). Be flexible enough to change in the course as you go along. And most 
importantly, make sure the students are steeped in the technology before the course starts to avoid 
problems caused by technology or computer illiteracy. 

Interestingly, in terms of their own computer expertise, the two faculty who had indicated 
in the fall that they were at a comfort and expertise level of 2 (out of a high of 5) in using 
computers said in the spring that there was not much of a change. One felt an increase in the 
comfort level without any increase in expertise. The other admitted to a slight increase in 
expertise, but not much change in attitude about whether on-line education was anti-intellectual 
and would change the world of education for the worse. The third faculty member was already at a 
5 level in expertise and comfort in the fall with computers. 

Overall, these faculty indicated that the on-line course was definitely a positive experience 
for them, and that they would like to teach on-line again. In fact, one only wants to teach on-line 
from now on. While they indicated that there were some problems with both the technology and 
the adaptation of their course to that technology, all felt that with more attention tom the needs of 
the students in such an environment, the courses could become better on-line as time goes on. One 
also noted that the on-line experience will be helpful in future teaching in the classroom, by raising '* 
his .awareness of things that are normally taken for granted in a live interaction. 



Highlights from 1994-1995 faculty questionnaires and phone interviews 

(Note: There was no questionnaire at the beginning of the term for the faculty teaching the FIPSE 
courses in 1994-1995, because that instrument for the original three faculty who developed the 
courses and then taught them by two different methods, had focused on their expectations of the 
differences in their experience of delivering the course in these two methods. The faculty teaching 
the courses in 1994-1995 did not have that similar experience of course development and teaching 
by two methods, and thus only end of term questionnaires were planned for them to discover what 
their experience teaching on-line had been. These instruments were implemented either as 
telephone interviews or written questionnaires.) 
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The experiences of the three faculty teaching the FIPSE project courses on-line in the year 
after the original faculty taught them, first in a classroom and then on-line, contrast sharply with 
the experiences of those original faculty. In terms of the overall experience, all three had negative 
reactions. One felt it was the most frustrating teaching experience of his life, another felt it was a 
total disaster, and the third believed more time was necessary to have a quality on-line learning 
experience. All had been teaching only in classroom settings prior to this experience. All were 
also teaching a course for the first time that they did not personally develop. 

The major problems that were mentioned inhibiting a better experience included the small 
number of students enrolled in the class, some of those students' technical problems in orientation 
which then dragged on into the course itself, and the apparent lack of interest of some students in 
engaging in meaningful interaction on-line. 

All three mentioned that students had technical problems which resulted in the necessity to 
adjust the syllabus. None felt that the majority of students logged on enough. One in particular 
noted that he wished there had been some way to enforce discipline on-line, even if it had to be by 
threatening a lower grade for not contributing enough to the on-line discussion. He felt there was 
no way to punish students who suddenly appeared on-line after lurking somewhere for several 
weeks. However, the same faculty member also believed that the lack of meaningful interaction 

on-line may have been his fault, because he simply did not know how to stimulate that interaction, 

>1 

something he did know how to do in a classroom. 

The on-line experience also led to other negative comments from these faculty. One felt 
that he was on 24-hour call with the on-line students, which intruded in his life. He much preferred 
the responsibilities that came with a traditional classroom, where he would spend a specified time 
teaching, and another fairly predictable amount of time at home reading assignments. The on-line 
experience was too unpredictable in terms of the time required by the faculty. One felt that there 
was a socialization problem in that while there is a sense of group responsibility in a classroom 
setting, no such comparable ethos exists on-line. Specifically, while he went on-line 3 to 4 times a 
day to check for student interaction, some students did not respond for close to a week. 
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All three faculty believed that the students did not have sufficient technological know-how 
as a group to function effectively. In fact, one said he ended up seeing one student in person on a 
regular basis because the student seemed bright but was not getting enough out of the course. This 
student was not getting the interaction on-line from other students, and thus the faculty member 
had to make special arrangements to give him a better learning experience off-line. Two also 
mentioned that the orientation must be completed early enough to allow for full participation by 
students immediately. One noted that the DIAL office help-line was understaffed, particularly in 
the first few weeks of the term, and thus unable to provide the level of support necessary. 

Two of the faculty said they would prefer to teach this course in a classroom setting the 
next time. In fact, one said that he would never teach anything on-line again. He decried the lack 
of physical face-to-face connection with students, and felt that on-line teaching was a 
commercialization of the educational experience. The other faculty reiterated the importance of 
live and spontaneous interaction among students and faculty. One said that while in general he 
preferred teaching in a classroom, he would like to teach this particular course again on-line to 
learn more about the process. 

In terms of advice for future on-line faculty, recommendations focused mainly on time and 
student related issues. Two noted the necessity of being prepared to spend much more time in class 
as well as preparing for class than for a regular classroom experience. One believed that there 
should be a minimum number of enrollees required to make the class worthwhile. Two felt that a 
faculty member should establish expectations for logging on immediately, and one wanted to then 
have some way to enforce those standards. Finally, one noted the need to remain flexible, and 
another advised to "be careful what you say on-line". 

Summary of Faculty Comments 

From the above highlights, it is apparent that the two groups of faculty in 1993-1994 and 
1994-1995 had rather different experiences. For the most part, the initial faculty cohort, who 
developed the FIPSE courses and then taught them by two different methods had positive 



experiences on-line, while the second group teaching the following year had negative experiences. 
Although there were some negative aspects in the first group’s experiences and some positive 
aspects in the second group, this broad generalization does capture the overall tone of the faculty's 
reactions. 

The reasons for such disparate overall experiences are many. First, the three faculty who 
taught the courses in 1993-1994 developed the courses themselves, and did so as a group relating 
to each other in attempting to design a core curriculum for adult students. They were recruited 
(although one unwillingly) specifically for the project. They spent a great deal of advance time in 
preparing these courses and thinking about how to adapt them for an on-line delivery. They also 
had the opportunity to teach the course in two different methods. In contrast, the faculty teaching 
the courses in 1994-1995 inherited the courses from the initial faculty, with expectations that they 
leave them generally undisturbed because of the FIPSE project. They also did not have the chance 
to teach the courses in a classroom first 

While none of the faculty in either year had previously taught on-line, again those in the 
first year received the benefit of time from participating in the planning stages of the FIPSE project 
to think about what teaching in a new medium might mean. 

The change in the student population taking the three FIPSE courses may also have had an 
impact on the faculty experiences. In 1993-1994, only New School degree students were allowed 
to enroll in these courses, since at that time the focus was still on developing an integrated core 
curriculum. However, in 1994-1995-the courses were opened up to enrollment by any student, 
whether or not they were New School students and whether or not they were seeking a degree. In 
fact, a national marketing campaign was carried out successfully by the DIAL staff for all of their 
on-line courses. As a result, the student populations for these courses were different. In 1993- 
1994, students enrolled in the FIPSE courses were New School degree candidates, and in general 
were residents of the metropolitan New York City area. Because of their degree seeking status, 
they had some identification with and investment in the New School prior to taking these courses. 
The students in 1994-1995 did not necessarily have such an identification or investment in the 



institution. In fact, the geographic dispersement of the students was much greater that year, and 
there were fewer students enrolled interested in earning a degree. 









IV. DISCUSSION 



The data collected on student attitudes and behaviors in on-line versus classroom courses, 
as well as the data on faculty attitudes and behaviors in those courses have implications for both 
the New School and other institutions serving students. These institutions may include colleges 
and universities serving either traditional or adult students, and may also include other institutions 
and corporations offering training programs to adults. 

Major implications fall under the following categories: student recruitment and services; 
faculty development; curricular issues; and technological issues. While the data from this 
relatively small pilot project are not conclusive'enough for institutions to make major decisions, it 
does provide clear indications of several issues that need to be addressed before embarking on or 
expanding distance education activities. Each of these is discussed in more detail below. 

Student recruitment and services 

The market for students, whether traditional or adult, has historically simultaneously both 
expanded and become more competitive. Many higher education institutions, struggling with 
financial constraints and often with declining pools of prospective students, are seeking innovative 
methods of recruiting more students, as well as serving more of those students better. Ostensibly, 
distance education provides benefits on both sides of this issue: it can expand a school s traditional 
market to a national and even international one, while not requiring a concomitant increase in 
classroom facilities. 

However, prior to beginning or expanding an existing distance learning program, the 
institution needs to consider important issues in student recruitment and student services. A broad 
discussion of the mission of the institution and the type(s) of students it wishes to serve should 
frame any narrower questions of student recruitment and retention services. As the New School 
has learned, they can effectively broaden their recruitment market to a national one for distance 
education courses. Any data that an institution could collect to segment their potential market for 
distance learning programs would be useful in decision-making. Such data should also address 
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whether such a program might simply drain students from existing classroom options. Recruitment 
methods for different market segments would need to be evaluated on a cost and efficiency basis. 

Similarly, any additional or revised student services that would be needed by distance 
learning students should be addressed up front in terms of costs and availability. The New School 
data indicate that, at least in the mid-1990s, the likely mix of students in many distance learning 
classes are likely to include a wide range of technical and computer proficiencies. Support services 
for these students must be addressed at the beginning of a program. These services include not 
simply the obvious technical training and ongoing support functions throughout the course which 
may often be conducted on-line, but also other more traditional services such as registration, course 
selection counseling, major advising and personal counseling, which often require contact by 
telephone or in person. 

Faculty development 

This project has shown that faculty who develop and teach on-line courses cannot be 
expected to do so well without some training in adapting courses from a traditional classroom to 
on-line delivery. Although this was a major independent finding by New School administration and 
faculty, the data from both faculty and students in this evaluation clearly support that conclusion. 
Asking very experienced faculty, deeply committed to their disciplines and their students, to teach 
on-line courses does not by itself guarantee a smooth transition to that method. Add to this the 
likely possibility that faculty may be asked or may want to teach a course on-line before they have 
ever offered it in a classroom, and the issue becomes more complex. 

An institution thus needs to have some method of training faculty to both develop and 
teach on-line courses. The new FIPSE grant to the New School will allow for the design and 
testing of a national prototype for adjunct faculty development of such courses. Any institution 
interested in on-line course development and teaching needs to address such faculty issues for all 
faculty who may be involved. This would include issues of release time to develop courses, 
evaluation of faculty in on-line versus traditional classroom environments, as well as faculty 
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recruitment and promotion paths that may differ for those primarily involved in on-line 
environments. In addition, a broader issue of who should develop courses for on-line delivery 
should be addressed. For example, an institution may choose to purchase rights to teach on-line 
courses developed externally, it may designate specific faculty or curricular experts to design such 
courses for other faculty to teach, or it may desire faculty to develop their own courses. 

Curricular issues 

In addition to the pedagogical issues raised above under faculty development, there are 
distinct additional curricular issues raised by the technology of on-line courses. One concerns the 
time frame for offering on-line courses. In this project, DIAL courses offered on-line were several 
weeks shorter than the same courses offered in the classroom. Without exception, all faculty 
commented in their evaluation instruments that the shorter time caused some problems for them in 
terms of necessitating the removal or lesser coverage of some of the material in the planned 
syllabus. A number of students commented as well about the difficulty of covering the required 
material and preparing required papers in such a shortened time frame. Several noted that they felt 
they did not have enough time to fully understand and integrate the material. When implementing 
distance learning courses, institutions need to be aware of the impact on both faculty and students 
of overall timing and sequencing of assignments in in-line courses. This is particularly true when 
considering on-line instruction for the first time. 



This issue of student comprehension in, and preparation for on-line courses is a broader 
one that also needs some institutional forethought. For example, several of the DIAL faculty 
commented to evaluators that they wished there had been more prerequisites for their courses, once 
they realized that students were not as prepared in the subject area as they had assumed. On-line 
courses should receive the same scrutiny as any other courses, in terms of setting student 
prerequisites, "attendance" requirements and performance requirements. Some faculty noted that 
the on-line medium may be more appropriate for certain types of courses - for example for an 
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advanced seminar where all students have comparable background and can be expected to give 
thoughtful feedback to each other. 



The related issues of "attendance" and contribution to on-line courses were repeatedly 
noted by both faculty and students in evaluation instruments. Faculty in particular noted that their 
expectations for how often, and in what depth students should be on-line for discussion were not 
met by the vast majority of the students. They also felt that they did not have tools available to 
threaten or to reward students for such participation, whereas in a traditional classroom setting 
they felt much more in control of the class. Some students also noted the absence and sometimes 
the superficiality of comments by others in their on-line classes, which they believed detracted from 
their own experience. Attention to such administrative issues by faculty and institutional reward 
and punishment systems for on-line students need be discussed prior to on-line instruction. 

Finally, the sequencing of course materials, assignments, and on-line discussion presents 
another issue for faculty to deal with when managing the on-line courses. Some faculty raised 
issues of whether it is possible for the syllabus to remain intact in its sequence when students do 
not keep up with the assigned material or with others' comments. Several noted that during the 
weeks when assignments were due, little student on-line interaction occurred, whereas in a 
classroom setting the majority of students would still have come to class and some interaction 
could have been precipitated. Again, this issue is related to the overall management of on-line 
courses, and an institution needs to consider the impact on on-line course performance. 

Technological issues 

Finally, while technological issues are normally the ones explicitly addressed by 
institutions considering implementing or expanding on-line course delivery, this project found that 
the extent of those issues are likely to be underestimated. In general, these issues deal with 
technical needs to handle the actual course delivery, with faculty training to use that technology, 
and with student use of the technology they need to gain access from a remote site to the course. 
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In each of these three areas, this project indicated that advanced planning, and particularly 
the flexibility to change administrative procedures in the event of technical problems are critical to 
the success of distance learning instruction. In planning for the technical needs at the New School, 
the administration and DIAL staff anticipated the need for a new software system as early as the 
second year of the project, and began to change over to that system over the summer. Technical 
delays for getting the courses on-line still arose, and in addition technical problems prevented this 
evaluation from being conducted entirely on-line. Fortunately the dedicated DIAL staff was able to 
overcome such problems. While it can be anticipated that with time institutions will become more 
competent in dealing with new and better technology, the reality for the immediate future is that 
extensive technical expertise will be necessary to support on-line course delivery. 

In addition to the administrative and technical support necessary to get the course 
materials on-line, the remaining two issues of faculty and student training and support need to be 
anticipated. Neither faculty nor students can be expected to make the most efficient use of the new 
technology without training and extensive support For students in particular, who may physically 
be located around the country or the world, ongoing access to technical support services may be 
critical to successful course participation. Planning such training and support into the programs is 
often anticipated, but without a real sense of the nature and extent of such support 
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V. DISSEMINATION PLAN 



Implicit in a pilot project such as this is the expectation that findings and experiences be 
shared with other higher education institutions and other sectors of the public, particularly those 
with an interest in distance learning or adult training and education. The evaluation portion of this 
project can make contributions in three possible areas for those desiring to make decisions about 
distance learning programs: sharing of the instruments developed during the project; sharing of the 
data collected; and sharing of implications for administrators, faculty, and prospective and current 
students. 

- While this final report includes these three aspects of our findings, the evaluation team 
cannot assume that those most in need of these data and information will be aware of this project 
and of the existence of the report. Thus, we propose a three-pronged approach to disseminating 
this information. 

First, New School administration organized a Symposium at the New School in November, 
1995 at which issues of distance learning were discussed. One of the presentations was by this 
evaluation team on preliminary findings of this project, and the need to include evaluation in 
planning any distance education course offerings. 

Second, FIPSE has recently funded a three-year project for an adjunct faculty training 
program to develop competencies in developing apd teaching on-line courses. The program, 
initially offered to New School faculty, will include national faculty participation in its final year. 
The data from this final report should be made available to all the faculty participating in this 
project, as well as to the administrators at their institutions. 

Finally, dissemination of research findings from this project at various national 
conferences focusing on distance education, adult education, and higher education have begun and 
will continue over the next few years. A member of the DIAL staff presented a paper on 
"Teaching in two environments: A case study comparing face-to-face and on-line instruction" at the 
Distance Education Research Conference at the Pennsylvania State University in May, 1995. An 
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evaluation team member will be presenting a paper at the Association for Institutional Research 
National Forum to in May, 1996 on "Segmenting the distance learning market: An analysis of 
student preferences for and learning goals in on-line courses." Additional papers and conference 
presentations will be proposed once appropriate venues for dissemination of findings are identified. 
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APPENDICES 



A. Instruments developed 

B. Detailed data collected 



NEW SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH 

THE NEW SCHOOL, 

66 WEST 12TH STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10011 
(212) 229-5613 



OFFICE OF THE DEAN 



Beginning of the Term Questionnaire 



The New School has received a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, an agency of the U.S. Department of Education, to plan and implement three new 
courses, and to use innovative approaches in delivering the courses to our students. 

You have registered for one of these courses and we need your help in assessing its quality, 
value and effectiveness. The purpose of this questionnaire is to ascertain the goals, purposes 
and expectations you have of the course before it begins. We will administer a second 
questionnaire at the conclusion of the course. 

I would be grateful if you would take a few minutes to respond to the following questions. 

It is important that you answer each question in a straightforward and honest way. Your 
responses will be held in the strictest professional confidence, and all results will be 
presented in group form only. NO STUDENT WILL BE INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED 
IN REPORTING THE RESULTS. Your responses to these questions will not in any way 
alter the plans, content and structure of the course. 

We appreciate your cooperation in completing the questionnaire. 

THANK YOU! 
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1 . Why did you decide to enroll in this course? (Check all that apply.) 

A. □ I need this course to help fulfill requirements for a Baccalaureate degree 

B. □ I need this course to help fulfill requirements for a Master's degree 

C. □ I am taking this course out of interest in the subject 

D. □ The timing of the course is convenient 

E. □ I wanted to take a course from this faculty member 

F. □ Other 

Of the above, which was the most important reason? 

(Enter one letter only.) 

2. Approximately how many college-level courses have you taken in 

HUMANITIES AND SOCIAL SCIENCES? 

courses 

3. What other courses, if any, are you taking at the New School this term? 
Department Course Name 
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4. Please describe your expectations of how often you plan to do each of 
the following during this course. (Circle only one on each line.) 

At most once during term- 

Monthly 

Every other week 

Weekly 



Daily 

Use a computer to help complete assignments 
Participate in social activities on campus with other students 
Participate in social activities off campus with other students 
Discuss your career plans and ambitions with a New School advisor 
Attend art, music or drama productions on campus 
Study for this course with other students taking it 
Participate in some art, drama, or music activity on campus 
Communicate with other students from the New School via computer 



2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 
2 3 4 5 



5 . Please describe your goals for what you plan to get out of this course 
intellectually: 







COPY AVAILABLE 
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6. Please describe your goals for what you plan to get out of this course 
socially: 



7. Are you aware that this course is also offered through distance 

EDUCATION USING TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND COMPUTER TECHNOLOGIES IN YOUR 
HOME OR OFFICE IN THE SPRING TERM? (Check One only.) 

□ Yes □ No 

8 . WOULD YOU PREFER TO TAKE THIS COURSE IN A TRADITIONAL CLASSROOM SETTING 
OR THROUGH DISTANCE EDUCATION USING TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND COMPUTER 

technologies in your home or office? (Check one only.) 



□ In a classroom 


□ 


At home/office 


□ No preference 


□ 


Not sure 


Please elaborate 







4 
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9. Please indicate below the equipment you have access to at home and/or 

AT WORK FOR USE IN CARRYING OUT YOUR COURSE ASSIGNMENTS AT THE NEW 
school. (Check all that apply) 

PERSONAL COMPUTER 

HOME WORK 

□ □ Apple/Macintosh 

□ □ IBM 

□ □ IBM-Compatible: Specify manufacturer: 




□ □ Other: Specify: 

Computer monitor 



HOME 


WORK 




□ 


□ Monochrome 




□ 


□ Color 




DiskDrives 




HOME 


WORK 




□ 


□ Floppy disk driye(s): Number: 






Size if known: Kor 


M 


□ 


□ Hard disk drive: Size if known: 


M 



o 
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PRINTER 



HOME 


WORK 




□ 


□ 


Dot matrix 


□ 


□ 


Inkjet 


□ 


□ 


Laser 


□ 


□ 


Other: Specify: 


OTHER COMPUTER EQUIPMENT 


HOME 


WORK 




□ 


□ 


Modem: Speed if known: 


□ 


□ 


Plotter 


□ 


□ 


Scanner 



Other: Please specify: 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 

□ □ 




OTHER EQUIPMENT 
HOME WORK 

□ □ VCR 

□ □ CD Player 

□ □ FAX Machine 

□ □ Audio Cassette Player 

Other: Please specify: 



□ □ 



□ □ 



COMPUTER SOFTWARE 



Home work 



□ □ Word processing program(s): Program name(s)_ 



□ □ Spreadsheet program(s): Program name(s)_ 



□ □ Database/file management program(s): Program name(s) 



□ □ Communications language(s): 



Other: Please specify type(s) or name of program(s): 



□ □ 



ERjt 



□ □ 
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10. How LONG HAVE YOU BEEN USING PERSONAL COMPUTERS? years 

1 1 . Have you ever participated in computer teleconferencing? (Chech one 
only.) 

□ Yes Q No 

1 2. Have you ever used electronic mail (e-mail)? (Check one only.) 

□ Yes □ No 

13. Have you ever used a programming language on a personal computer? 
(Check one only.) 

□ Yes □ No 

14. Please rate your level of expertise in using personal computers. (Circle 
one number only on the scale below.) 

1 2 3 4 5 

Low- High 



15. Please rate your level of comfort in using personal computers. (Circle 
one number only on the scale below.) 



1 2 3 4 5 

Low High 



1 6. APPROXIMATELY WHAT PERCENT OF YOUR TOTAL EDUCATIONAL EXPENSES 
(including Tuition, Living Expenses, Books and supplies, etc.) ARE COVERED BY EACH OF 
THE SOURCES LISTED BELOW? (Circle only one on each line) 

75 - 100 % 

50 - 74 % 1 

25 - 49 % 1 

1 - 24 % 1 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 A.’ 

3 4 5 

3 4 5 

17. IF EMPLOYED MORE THAN HALF-TIME, WHAT IS YOUR OCCUPATION? 



1 8. WHILE TAKING THIS COURSE, APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY HOURS A WEEK 
DO YOU PLAN TO SPEND WORKING ON A JOB? (Check one only.) 

□ None (or only occasional jobs) 

O 1-9 hours 

O 10-19 hours 

□ 20-29 hours 
O 30-39 hours 

□ 40 hours or more 

1 9. IF YOU WORK, WHAT ARE YOUR TYPICAL WORKING HOURS? 



o%- 



Self 



Spouse 

Parents/Other Relatives 

Government Grants (Pell, 
SEOG) 

New School Grants 

Loans 

Employer 

Other 



2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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20. IF YOU WORK, IS YOU: <B IN MANHATTAN? 



□ Yes □ No 



21. IF YOU HAVE A SPOUSE OR PARTNER, WHAT IS HIS OR HER OCCUPATION? 



22. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING INCOME RANGES BEST DESCRIBES YOUR 
ANNUAL HOUSEHOLD INCOME? (Check one only.) 

□ Under $25,000 

□ $25,000 to $34,999 

□ $35,000 to $49,999 

□ $50,000 to $74,999 

□ $75,000 to $99,999 

□ Greater than $ 1 00,000 

23. WHICH ONE OF THE FOLLOWING AGE GROUPINGS DO YOU BELONG TO? 
(Check one only.) 



□ 18-21 

□ 22-24 

□ 25-29 

□ 30-34 

□ 35-39 

□ 40-44 

□ 45-49 

□ 50-54 

□ 55-59 

□ over 60 
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24. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING GROUPS BEST DESCRIBES YOUR ETHNICITY? 

(Check one only.) 

□ African-American/Black 

□ Asian- American/Asian 

□ Native American 

□ White 

□ Latino/Hispanic 

□ Other 

25. ARE YOU: (Check one only.) .< 

□ Single 

□ Living with a partner 

□ Married 

□ Separated or divorced 

□ Widowed 

26. INDICATE THE TERM AND YEAR IN WHICH YOU FIRST ENROLLED AT THE NEW 
SCHOOL: 

19 FALL 

SPRING 

SUMMER 

27. INDICATE HOW MANY CREDIT HOURS YOU HAVE EARNED AT THE NEW 
SCHOOL. (Do not include credit hours transferred from another institution.) 



28. IF YOU HAVE TRANSFERRED CREDITS FROM ONE OR MORE INSTITUTIONS TO 
THE NEW SCHOOL, PLEASE INDICATE THE NUMBER OF CREDITS: 



ERIC 
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29. IF YOU TRANSFERRED CREDITS FROM ONE OR MORE INSTITUTIONS, PLEASE 
INDICATE THE LAST INSTITUTION YOU ATTENDED PRIOR TO ENROLLING AT 
THE NEW SCHOOL: 



INSTITUTION: 



LOCATION: 



30. WHERE IS YOUR PRIMARY RESIDENCE WHILE TAKING THIS COURSE AT THE 
NEW SCHOOL? (Check one only.) 

□ Greenwich Village 

□ Other Manhattan location 

□ Brookyn, Bronx, Queens, or Staten Island 

□ Long Island 

□ Other New York State 

□ New Jersey 

□ Connecticut 

□ Other: 



3 1 . ARE YOU PRESENTLY ENROLLED AS: (Check one only.) 

□ Full-time student 

□ Part-time student 



32. INTO WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING GENERAL CATEGORIES DOES YOUR MAIN 
INTEREST FALL? (Check only one - the one you most identify with.) 



□ Humanities 

□ Sciences 

□ Business 

□ Communications 

□ Education 

□ Health Related Fields 

□ Social Sciences 

□ Other, please specify: 




12 
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33. WHAT IS YOUR SEX? 



□ Female □ Male 

34. WHAT IS THE HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE YOU PLAN TO OBTAIN? (Check one 



only.) 




□ 


/ 

None 


□ 


Associate's degree 


□ 


Bachelor's degree 


□ 


Master’s degree 


□ 


Doctorate 


□ 


Professional degree (MD, JD, etc.) 



35. Your id number 

NOTE: We need your ID number in order to match your responses with those in 
the questionnaire we will administer at the end of the course. Your instructor will 
not have access to these questionnaires, and only summary reports will be issued. 
No student will be individually identified. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 
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Course Evaluation Questionnaire 



The New School has received a grant from the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary Education, 
an agency of the US. Department of Education, to plan and implement some innovative courses and to 
use innovative approaches to deliver these courses to students. The course you have just completed is 
one of three new courses offered this year, and we need your help in assessing its quality, value and 
effectiveness. Your responses to the questions in this questionnaire will help us to evaluate the course 
that you have taken and help us to improve the course for the future. 

It is important that you answer each question in a straightforward and honest way. Your responses will 
be held in the strictest professional confidence, and all results will be presented in group form only. NO 
STUDENT WELL BE INDIVIDUALLY IDENTIFIED. We need to receive input from as many 
students as possible, and vour responses are crucial . 

We appreciate your cooperation in completing the questionnaire and will provide you with a report of the 
findings from the analyses of the questionnaire results on request. 

THANK YOU! 



Elizabeth Dickey 

Dean, New School for Social Research 



1. INDICATE THE EXTENT TO WHICH YOU AGREE OR DISAGREE WITH EACH OF THE FOLLOWING 
STATEMENTS. (Circle one number on each line.) 



Strongly Disagree - 
Disagree 

Neither Agree Nor Disagree 

Agree 

Strongly Disagree 

I feel that I have had access to all the materials I needed to succeed in this course 
This course has been difficult for me 

I have had sufficient one on one communication with the professor in this course 
It is important for me to graduate with a degree from the New School 
The professor in this course has been an effective communicator 
I found this course to be intellectually stimulating 

My professor appears to be attuned to my interests, needs and aspirations as a student 

There has been a strong sense of community: a feeling of shared interests and purpose 
among the students taking this course 

The professor in this course has had a strong impact on my intellectual development 

If I were taking this course again, I would prefer to take this course off campus via 
telecommunications or correspondence rather than on campus 

It has been difficult for me to communicate with other students taking this course 

I am confident that I made the right decision in choosing to take this course 

I took this course mainly out of interest in the subject and not necessarily because of my 
interest in pursuing a degree 

I took this course because of my attraction to technology and use of computers 
This course has made me more interested in technology and use of computers 
It is important for me to get a high grade in this course 
The faculty member for this course is a good teacher 
I feel that I met the intellectual goals I had for this course 

It has been easy for me to develop a good working relationship with the faculty member 
teaching this course 

I am satisfied with my intellectual development since enrolling in this course 

This course would be of equal quality regardless of whether it is taught on campus or 
through telecommunications off campus 

This course would be of equal value to me regardless of whether it is taught on campus 
or through telecommunications off campus 

I would prefer to take this course on campus with faculty members present rather than 
off campus via telecommunications 



1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 

1 2 3 4 5 





2 
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HOW OFTEN HAVE YOU DONE EACH OF THE FOLLOWING SINCE ENROLLING IN THIS COURSE? (Circle 
one number on each line.) 

At most once during term 

Monthly 

Every other week 

Weekly 

Daily 1 



Used a computer to help complete assignments 
Participated in social activities on campus with other students 
Participated in social activities off campus with other students 
Discussed your career plans and ambitions with an advisor 
Attended art, music or drama productions on campus 
Studied for this course with other students who are taking it 
Participated in some art, drama, or music activity on campus 
Communicated with other New School students via computer 



1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 
1 2 3 4 5 



3. FOR EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ITEMS, HOW OFTEN IN THIS COURSE DID YOU THINK OR ACT IN 
THE MANNER DESCRIBED? (Circle one number on each line.) 




O 

ERIC 



I saw to it that my schoolwork 1 2 3 4 5 

was carefully planned and 

organized 

Whenever I had difficulty with 1 2 3 4 5 

an assignment, I talked it over 
with my professor 

I worked as hard as I could in 1 2 3 4 5 

the course 



I kept my assignments up to 1 2 3 4 5 

date 



I seemed to accomplish all 1 2 3 4 5 

that could be expected by the 

professor 

Problems outside of school 1 2 3 4 5 

caused me to neglect my 

schoolwork 
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4 . 



WHILE TAKING THIS COURSE, APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY HOURS DID YOU SPEND IN A 
TYPICAL WEEK WORKING AS A PAID EMPLOYEE AT A JOB? hours per week 



5. HOW SATISFIED HAVE YOU BEEN WITH EACH OF THE FOLLOWING ASPECTS OF THIS 

COURSE? (Circle one number on each line.) 



Very unsatisfied 



Communications with your professor 1 2 

Method of course delivery 1 2 

Quality of instruction 1 2 

Faculty-student relations 1 2 

Quality of course materials 1 2 

Your intellectual development 1 2 

Student relations with each other 1 2 

Access to library resources 1 2 

Access to technological/computer 1 2 

resources 



3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 
3 4 



Very Satisfied 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



6. Please comment on any aspects of this course which you found particularly 

SATISFYING. 



7. Please comment on any aspects of this course which you found particularly 

UNSATISFYING. 



8. Please rate your level of expertise in using personal computers. (Circle one number only 
on the scale below.) 

1 2 3 4 5 

Low High 



9. Please rate your level -OF comfort in using personal computers. (Circle one number only 
on the scale below.) 

1 2 3 4 5 

Low High 



1 0. HOW MANY OTHER COURSES, IF ANY, ARE YOU TAKING AT THE NEW SCHOOL THIS TERM? 

courses 



1 1 . Are you aware that this course was also offered in a traditional classroom setting in 
THE FALL TERM? (Check one only.) 

□ Yes □ No 

1 2. WOULD YOU PREFER TO TAKE THIS COURSE IN A TRADITIONAL CLASSROOM SETTING OR THROUGH 
DISTANCE EDUCATION USING TELECOMMUNICATIONS AND COMPUTER TECHNOLOGIES IN YOUR 

home or office? (Check one only.) 



□ In a classroom 


□ 


At home/office 


□ No preference 


□ 


Not sure 


Please elaborate 







1 3 . Did you purchase a computer through the New School in order to participate in this 
course? (Check one only.) 

□Yes □ No 

14. HOW LONG HAVE YOU BEEN USING PERSONAL COMPUTERS? years 

1 5. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING INCOME RANGES BEST DESCRIBES YOUR ANNUAL HOUSEHOLD 
INCOME? (Check one only.) 



□ Under $25,000 

□ $25,000 to $34,999 

□ $35,000 to $49,999 

□ $50,000 to $74,999 

□ $75,000 to $99,999 

□ Greater than $ 1 00,000 



1 6. WHICH ONE OF THE FOLLOWING AGE GROUPINGS DO YOU BELONG TO? (Check one only.) 



□ 


18-21 


□ 


22-24 


□ 


25-29 


□ 


30-34 


□ 


35-39 


□ 


40-44 


□ 


45-49 


□ 


50-54 


□ 


55-59 


□ 


over 60 



1 7. WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING GROUPS BEST DESCRIBES YOUR ETHNICITY? (Check one only.) 

□ African- American/Black 

□ Asian-American/ Asian 

□ Native American 

□ White 

□ Latino/Hispanic 

□ Other 

1 8. ARE YOU: (Check one only.) 

□ Single 

□ Living with a partner 

□ Married 

□ Separated or divorced 

□ Widowed 

1 9. INDICATE THE TERM AND YEAR IN WHICH YOU FIRST ENROLLED AT THE NEW SCHOOL: 

19 FALL 

SPRING 
SUMMER 



O 

ERIC 
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20. INDICATE APPROXIMATELY HOW MANY CREDIT HOURS YOU HAVE EARNED AT THE NEW 
SCHOOL. (Do not include credit hours transferred from another institution.) 



2 1 . ARE YOU PURSUING A DEGREE AT THE NEW SCHOOL? (Check one only.) 

□Yes □ No 

22. WHERE IS YOUR PRIMARY RESIDENCE WHILE TAKING THIS COURSE AT THE NEW SCHOOL? 
(Check one only.) 

O Greenwich Village 
O Other Manhattan location 
Q Brooklyn, Bronx, Queens, or Staten Island 
Q Long Island 
^ Other New York State 
O New Jersey 
O Connecticut 

□ Other: 

23. ARE YOU PRESENTLY ENROLLED AS: (Check one only.) 

O Full-time student 
^ Part-time student 

24. INTO WHICH OF THE FOLLOWING GENERAL CATEGORIES DOES YOUR MAIN INTEREST FALL? 
(Check only one - the one you most identify with.) 

O Humanities 
O Sciences 
O Business 

□ Communications 

□ Education 

□ Health Related Fields 

□ Social Sciences 

□ Other, please specify: 



0 




25. WHAT IS YOUR SEX? 



□ Female □ Male 

26. WHAT IS THE HIGHEST ACADEMIC DEGREE YOU PLAN TO OBTAIN? (Check one only.) 

Q None 

j-j Associate's degree 

q Bachelor's degree 

q Master's degree 

j-j Doctorate 

n Professional degree (MD, JD, etc.) 



27. YOUR ID NUMBER: 



NOTE: We need your ID number in order to match your responses with those in the questionnaire we 
administered at the beginning of the course. Your instructor will not have access to these questionnaires, 
and only summary reports will be issued. No student will be individually identified. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR COOPERATION 




NEW SCHOOL DIAL FACULTY END OF YEAR QUESTIONNAIRE 

YOUR NAME: 

la. After having taught courses in both the traditional classroom setting and through distance 
education, which do you like better? 



The classroom 


The distance education method 


Both equally 


No preference 


lb. Whv? 





2a. If you had to teach this course again, how would you prefer to teach it? 

In the classroom Through distance education 

No preference for either method 



3. Please rate your level of expertise in using personal computers. 



1 2 3 4 5 

Low High 

4. Please rate your level of comfort in using personal computers. 

1 2 3 4 5 

Low High 

5a. In the DIAL course you taught this fall term, how often did you expect your students to come 
on-line for the class? 



5b. Did the majority of your students meet this expectation? 
Yes No 



5c. Any comments, either about the number of times students were on-line, or the length or depth 
of commentary by students on-line? 



5d. How often did you yourself expect to connect on-line for the class before it started? 



5e. How often did you actually connect on-line for the class? 



5f. Any comments about your own experiences on-line for this class? 



6. What were the differences, if any, that you noticed in your students in the on-line course from 
students in a traditional classroom setting? 




7. Did you see or speak to any of the students in the DIAL course outside of class? 

Yes No 

8a. During the term, did you find that you had to make adjustments in your course plan as the 
course progressed, because of the on-line nature of the course? 

Yes No 

8b. If yes, what kind of adjustments, and why? 



9. If you were to give three pieces of advice to a faculty member teaching on-line next term, what 
would they be? 



10. Any other comments on any aspect of your experiences with the DIAL course are welcome. 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME 



3 
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APPENDIX B: DAT A 



Questionnaire Summary 1993-1994 

NOTE: All data for 1 993-1994 are from the three FIPSE project courses The fall term 
1993 courses were taught in a classroom by the original project faculty. In the spring term 
1994, the same faculty each taught the same course on-line. Fall term respondents total 
36, and spring term respondents total 19. These represent approximately 95% of fall term 
and 65% of spring term enrollees in the project courses. 

Beginning of Term Questionnaire Fall 1993 and Spring 1994 

Why did you decide to enroll in this course? Which was the most important reason? 



FALL SPRING 



Freauencv 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


lo help fulfill requirements for 
a baccalaureate degree 


4 


•11.1 . 


4 


21.1 


To help fulfill' requirements for 










a Master's degree 


0 . 




0 




Out of interest in the subject 


25 


69.4 


9 


47.4 


Timing is convenient 


1 


2.8 


0 


Wanted to take course from 
this faculty member 


3 


8.3 


3 


15.8 


Other (tuition discount) 


3 


8.3 


3 


15.8 



Please describe your expectations of how often you plan to do each of the following 
during this course. (Code=l="Daily" 2=" Weekly" 3=Every other week" 4="Monthly" 
5- 'At most once during term".) 

Use a computer to help complete assignments. 





FALL 




SPRING 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Daily 


■*> 


8.3 


9 


47.4 


Weekly 


15 


41.7 


7 


36.8 


Every other week 


5 


13.9 


0 




Monthly 


9 


25.0 


1 


5.3 


Once during term 


4 


1 l.l 


0 




No answer 






2 


10.5 



Mean: 2.89 



Mean: l 59 



social activities on campus with other students 

FALL 



Participate in 
Weekly 

Every other week 
Monthly 

Once during term 
No answer 



Frequency Percent 
1 2.8 

5 13.9 

8 22.2 

20 55.6 

2 5.6 

Mean: 4.38 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

3 15.8 
0 

2 10.5 

10 52.6 

4 21.1 

Mean: 4.27 



Participate in social activities off campus with other students. 

FALL 

Frequency Percent 


Daily 


1 


2.8 


Weekly 


1 


2.8 


Every other week 


3 


8.3 


Monthly 


5 


13,9 


Once during term • 


22 


61.1 


No answer 


4 


11.1 




Mean: 


4.44 


Discuss your career plans and 


ambitions with an advisor. 

FALL 

Frequency Percent 


Weekly 


1 


2.8 


Monthly 


9 


25.0 


Once during term 
No answer 


*26 

0 


72.2 



Mean: 4.67 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

0 
0 

2 10.5 

3 15.8 

10 52.6 

4 21.1 

Mean: 4.53 
SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

0 

3 15.8 

12 63.2 • 

4 21.1 

Mean: 4 80 



Attend art, music or drama productions on campus. 

FAL L SPRING 



Weekly 


Frequency 

0 


Percent 


Frequency 

1 


Perc 

5.3 


Every other week 


*» 

J 


8.3 


1 


5.3 


Monthly 


17 


47.2 


4 


21.1 


Once during term 


15 


41.7 


9 


47.4 


No answer 


1 


2.8 


4 


21.1 



Mean: 4.34 Mean: 4.40 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Study for this course with other students taking it. 

FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


Every other week 


3 


8.3 


Monthly 


7 


19.4 


Once during term 


23 


63.9 


No answer 


3 


8.3 



Mean: 4.61 

Participate in some art, drama, or music activity on campus. 

FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


Weekly 


1 


2.8 


Every other week 


1 


2.8 


Monthly 


2 


5.6 


Once during term 


28 


77.8 


No answer 


4 


' 11.1 ; 




Mean: 4.78 


Communicate with other New School students via computer. 




FALL 






Frequency 


Percent 


Daily 


0 




Weekly 


0 




Every other week 


1 


2.8 


Once during term 


28 


77.8 


No answer 


7 


19.4 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
1 5.3 

0 

13 68.4 

5 26.3 

Mean: 4.86 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
1 5.3 

0 

1 5.3 

13 68.4 

4 21.1 ' 

Mean: 4.73 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
4 21.1 

9 474 

2 10.5 

1 5.3 

3 15.8 



Mean: 4.93 



Mean: 2.06 



(Fall term only) Are you aware that this course is also offered through distance education 
using telecommunications and computer technologies in your home or office in the sorina 
term 0 . F 5 

All 36 students answered "Yes". 



(Spring term only) .Are you aware that this course was also offered in a traditional 
classroom setting in the fall term 0 





Frequency 


Percent 


No 


5 


26.3 


Yes 


12 


63.2 


No answer 


2 


10.5 



Into which of the following general categories does your main interest fall? 

FALL SPRING 



Humanities 


Frequency 

14 


Percent 

38.9 


Communications 


5 


13.9 


Education 


2 


5.6 


Health related fields 


1 


2.8 


Social sciences 


8 


22.2 


Other 


3 


8.3 


No answer 


3 


8.3 



Frequency 

10 

0 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 



Percent 

52.6 

5.3 

5.3 

26.3 

5.3 

5.3 



What is your sex? 


FALL 

Frequency Percent 


SPRING 

Frequency 


Percent 


Female 


17 


47.2 


13 


68.4 


Male 


•. 18 


50.0 


6 


31.6 


No answer 


1 


2.8 


0 



What is the highest academic degree you plan 

FALL 
Frequency 



None 


0 


Bachelor's degree 


6 


Master's degree 


17 


Doctorate 


6. . 


Professional degree 


4 


No answer 


3 



Percent 
10.5 
5.3 
57.9 
10 5 
15.8 

8.3 0 



to obtain? 

Percent 

16.7 

47.2 

16.7 

11.1 



SPRING 

Frequency 

2 

1 

1 1 
2 
3 



■» 




I 



Would you prefer to take this course in a traditional classroom setting or through distance 
education usmg telecommunications and computer technologies in your home or office? 

FALL SPRING 



Frequency 



In a classroom 19 

At home/office 5 

No preference 0 

Not sure 12 

No answer 0 



£gfcent Frequency Percent 
52.8 i 1J~ 

139 9 47.4 

1 .3 

33.3 6 31.6 

2 10.5 



How long have you been using personal computers 7 

FALL 

Mean: 5.88 years Standard deviation: 3.97 years 
Range from 0 to 1 3 years. 

SPRING 

Mean: 3.37 years Standard deviation: 3.22 years 
Range from 0 to 1 2 years. 



Please rate your level of expertise in using personal computers (Scale from l="Low" to 
5="High") 

FALL SPRING 

Mean; 2.74 Standard deviation: 1.12 Mean: 3.00 Standard deviation: 1.41 

Please rate your level of comfort in using personal computers. (Scale from l="Low” to 
5="High".) 

FALL SPRING 

Mean: 3.53 Standard deviation 1.28 Mean: 3.59 Standard deviation: 1.54 



While taking this course, approximately how many hours a week do you plan to spend 



working on a job? 


FALL 




SPRING 




None • 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 

1 


Percent 


8 


22 2 


5.3 


10-19 hours 


3 


8.3 


1 


5.3 


20-29 hours 


-> 

j 


8.3 


2 


105 


30-39 hours 


6 


16.7 


3 


15 8 


40+ hours 


14 


OO 


10 


52.6 


No answer 


2 


5.6 


2 


10.5 



0 

ERIC 
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Which of the following income ranges best describes 

FALL 



Under $25,000 


Frequency 


Percent 


13 


36.1 


$25,000-$34,999 


4 


11.1 


$35,000-$49,999 


4 


11.1 


$50,000-$74,999 


6 


16.7 


$75,000-$99,999 


5 


13.9 


$100,000+ 


1 


2.8 


No answer 


3 


8.3 



your annual household income? 

SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

3 15.8 

2 10.5 

4 21.1 

3 15.8 

3 15.8 

4 21.1 

0 




Which of the following age groupings do you belong to? 

FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


18-21 


4 


11.1 


22-24 


9 


25.0 . 


*25-29 


5 


13.9 


30-34 


6 


16.7 


35-39 


3 


8.3 


40-44 


5 


13.9 


45-49 


2 


5.6 


50-54 


0 




55-59 


1 


2.8 


Over 60 


0 




No answer 


1 


2.8 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
0 

3 15.8 

5 26.3 

2 10.5 

1 5.3 

3 15.8 

2 10.5 

3 15.8 
0 

0 

0 



Which of the following groups best describes your ethnicity? 



Percent 

African- American/Black 
Asian- American/Asian 
Native American 
White 

Latino/Hispanic 
Other 
No answer 



Are you presently enrolled as 



FALL 

Frequency Percent 



0 

26' 

I 

4 



Full-time student 
Part-time student 
No answer 



FALL 

Frequency 



SPRING 

Frequency 





83 


0 






2.8 


2 


105 






0 






72.2 


16 


84.2 




2.8 
1 l.l 


0 

1 


5.3 




2.8 


0 








SPRING 




Percent 




Frequency 


Percent 


30.6 




5 " 


26.3 


66.7 




13 


68.4 


2.8 




1 


5.3 



24 



End of Term Course Evaluation Fall 1993 and Spring 199 4 



Indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with each of the following statements 
(Code: 1 Strongly agree" 2-" Agree" 3-Neither agree or disagree" 4="Disaaree" 

5- ' Strongly disagree".) 



I feel that I have had access to all the materials I need to succeed in this 



FALL 

Frequency Percent 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Neutral 
Disagree 
No answer 



15 

11 

4 
1 

5 



41.7 

30.6 

11.1 

2.8 

13.9 



Mean: 1.71 



This course has been difficult for me. 



FALL 



course. 
SPRING 
Frequency 

3 

8 

1 

0 

7 

Mean: 1.83 



SPRING 



Percent 

15.8 
42.1 

5.3 

36.8 





Frequencv 


Percent 


Frequency 


Perc 


Strongly agree 


3 


8.3 


1 


5.3 


Agree 


5 


13.9 


3 


15.8 


Neutral 


8 


222 


7 


36.8 


Disagree 


8 


22 2 


1 


5.3 


Strongly disagree 


5 


13 9 


0 




No answer 


7 


19.4 


7 


36.8 



Mean: 3 24 



Mean: 2.67 



I have had sufficient one on one communication with the professor in this 



course. 





FALL 




SPRING 






Frequency . 


Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


13 


36.1 




15 8 


Agree 


13 


36.1 


5 


26.3 


Neutral 


4 


1 l.l 


2 


10.5 


Disagree 


1 


2.8 


2 


10.5 


No answer 


5 


13.9 


7 


36 8 




Mean 


1.77 


Mean: 2.25 





O 

ERLC 
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It is important for me to graduate with a degree from the New School 





FALL 

Frequency 


Percent 


SPRING 

Frequency 


Strongly agree 


17 


47.2 


5 


Agree 


10 


27.8 


3 


Neutral 


3 


8.3 


1 

2 


Strongly disagree 


1 


2.8 


No answer 


5 


13.9 


8 




Mean: 


1.65 


Mean: 2.18 



professor in this course has been an effective communicator. 

FALL 


SPRING 




Frequency 


Percent 

\ * 


Frequency 


Strongly agree 


17 


47.2 


7 


Agree 


10 


27.8 


3 


Neutral 


1 


2.8 


1 

1 


Disagree 


2 


5.6 


Strongly disagree 


1 


2.8 


0 


No answer 


5 


13.9 


7 




Mean: 


1.71 


Mean: 1.67 


ind this course to be intellectually stimulating 

FALL 


SPRING 




Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Strongly agree 


19 


52.8 


9 


Agree 


9 


25.0 


2 


Neutral 


•. •> 


8.3 


0 

I 


Disagree 


0 




No answer 


5 


13.9 


7 




Mean. 


1.48 


Mean: 1 42 



Percent 

26.3 

15.8 

5.3 

10.5 

42.1 



' Percent 

36.8 

15.8 
5.3 

' 5.3 

36.8 



Percent 

47.4 

10.5 

5.3 

36.8 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



My professor appears to be sensitive to my interests, needs and 



aspirations as a student. 



FALL 



Strongly agree 


Frequency 


Percent 


14 


38.9 


Agree 


10 


27.8 


Neutral 


4 


111 


Disagree 


3 


8.3 


No answer 


5 


13.9 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
8 42.1 

2 10.5 

1 5.3 

1 5.3 

7 36.8 



Mean: 1.87 



Mean: 1.58 



There is a strong sense of community, a feeling of shared interests and 
students taking this course. 



purpose among the 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Neutral 
Disagree 
Strongly disagree 
No answer 



The professor in this 



FALL 

Frequency Percent 

7 19.4 

11 30.6 

19.4 
8.3 
8.3 
13.9 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

4 21.1 

4 21.1 

2 105 

0 

2 10.5 

7 36.8 

Mean: 2.33 



Mean: 2.48 

a strong impact on my intellectual development. 



3 

3 

5 



course has had 



FAL L SPRING 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree. 


9 


25.0 


6 


3 1.6 


Agree 


10 


27 8 


4 


21.1 


Neutral 


7 


19.4 , 


0 




Disagree 




8.3 


2 


10.5 


Strongly disagree 


2 


5.6 


0 




No answer 


5 


13.9 


7 


36.8 




Mean: 


2.32 


Mean: 1.83 





If I were taking this 

telecommunications 



course again, I would prefer to take this course off campus 
or correspondence rather than on campus. 



via 



FALL 

Frequency Percent 



SPRING 

fiSOUency Percent 



Strongly agree 


3 


8.3 


Agree 


3 


8.3 


Neutral 


5 


13.9 


Disagree 


8 


22.2 


Strongly disagree 


12 


33.3 


No answer 


5 


13.9 



3 15.8 

2 10.5 

4 21.1 

2 10.5 

1 5.3 

1 36.8 



Mean: 3.74 Mean: 2.67 

It has been difficult for me to communicate with other students taking this course. 



FALL 

Frequency Percent 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 



Strongly agree 
Agree 
Neutral 
Disagree 

Strongly disagree 
No answer 



5 13.9 

1 2.8 

4 1 1.1 

*2 33.3 

9 25.0 

5 13.9 

Mean: 3.61 



1 5.3 

4 21.1 

2 10.5 

2 10.5 

3 15.8 

7 36.8 

Mean 3.17 



I am confident that I made the right decision in choosing to take this course 



FALL SPRING 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


16 


44.4 


10 


52.6 


Agree 


12 


33.3 


2 


1 0 s 


Neutral 


1 


2.8 


0 




Disagree 


2 


5 6 


0 




No answer 


5 


13.9 


7 


36.8 



ERIC 



Mean. 1.65 



Mean: 



7 



I took this course mainly out of interest in the subject and not necessarily because of mv 
interest in pursuing a degree. y 



FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


11 


30.6 


Agree 


10 


27.8 


Neutral 


7 


19.4 


Disagree 


3 


8.3 


No answer 


5 


13.9 




Mean. 


2.06 


1 important for me to get a high grade in this course. 




FALL 






Frequency * 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


15 


41.7 


Agree 


9 


29.0 


Neutral 


6 


16.7 


Strongly disagree 


1 


2.8 


No answer 


5 


13.9 




Mean: 


1.81 


faculty member for this 


course is a good teacher 




FALL 






Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree -* 


18 


50.0 


Agree 


7 


19 4 


Neutral 


J 


• . 8 3 


Disagree 


J 


8.3 


Strongly disagree 


0 




No answer 


5 


13.9 



SPRING 

Frequency 

4 

0 

6 

2 

7 

Mean: 2.50 



SPRING 

Frequency 

1 

5 

3 

3 

7 

Mean: 2.92 



SPRING 

Frequency 

1 

8 

2 

0 

I 

7 



O 

ERIC 



Percent 

21.1 

31.6 
10.5 
36 8 



Percent 

5.3 

26.3 

15.8 

15.8 

36.8 



Percent 

5.3 
42.1 
10 5 

5.3 

36.8 



Mean: 1.7 



Mean: 2.33 



This course would be of equal quality regardless of whether it is taught 
through telecommunications off campus. 



on campus or 





FALL 




SPRING 






Frequency 


Percent 


Freauency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 
Agree 
Neutral 
Disagree 


2 

2 

9 

10 


5.6 

5.6 

25.0 

27.8 


5 

2 

3 

2 


26.3 

10.5 

15.8 

10.5 


Strongly disagree 


7 


19.4 


0 


No answer 


6 


16.7 


7 


36.8 




Mean: 


3.60 


Mean: 2.17 





This course would be of equal value to me regardless of whether it is taught on campus or 
through telecommunications off campus. ^ F 





FALL 

Freauencv 


Percent 


SPRING 

Freauencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


3 


8.3 


4 


21.1 


Agree 


7 


19.4 


6 


31.6 


Neutral 


12 


33.3 


2 


10.5 


Disagree 


4 


111 


0 


Strongly disagree 


5 


13.9 


0 




No answer 


5 


13.9 


7 


36.8 



Mean: 3.03 Mean: 1.83 



1 would prefer to take this course on campus with faculty members present rather than off 
campus via telecommunications. 

FALL SPRING 

Frequency. . Percent Fre quency Percent 



Strongly agree 


15 


41.7 


Agree 


9 


25.0 


Neutral 


3 


8 3 


Disagree 




8.3 


Strongly disagree 


1 


2.8 


No answer 


5 


13.9 



1 5.3 

4 21.1 

4 21.1 

2 10.5 

1 5.3 

7 36 8 



Mean: I 90 



Mean: 2.83 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



° ft , h ., e f °' l0 t" 8 S “ Ce enr0lUng in ,his course? (Code: 

1 Daily 2- Weekly 3= Every other week" 4="Monthly” 5="AI most once during 

ICl III . J ° 



Used a computer to help complete assignments. 



FALL 



Daily 


Freouencv 

1 


Percent 

2.8 


Weekly 


7 


19.4 


Every other week 


6 


16.7 


Monthly 


11 


30.6 


Once during term 


6 


16.7 


No answer 


5 


13.9 



Mean: 3.45 

Participated in social activities on campus with other students. 

FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


Weekly 


1 


2.8 


Every other week 


2 


5.6 


Monthly 


0 




Once during term 


26 


72.2 


No answer 


7 


19.4 



Mean. 4.76 

Participated in social activities off campus with other students 

>. FALL 



Frequency Percent 



Weekly 


2 


5.6 


Every other week 


2 


5.6 


Monthly 


5 


13.9 


Once during term 


20 


55.6 


No answer 


7 


19.4 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

9 47.4 

3 15.8 

0 
0 
0 

7 36.8 

’ Mean: 1.25 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
0 
0 

1 5.3 

8 42.1 

10 52.6 

Mean: 4 89 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

0 

I 5.3 

0 

8 42.1 

10 52 b 



Mean: 4.48 



Mean. 4.79 
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Discussed your career plans and ambitions with an advisor 





FALL 




Frequency 


Percent 


Every other week 


1 


2.8 


Monthly 


3 


8.3 


Once during term 


26 


72.2 


No answer 


6 


16.7 




Mean: 


4.83 


Attended art, music or drama productions on campus. 




FALL 






Frequency 


Percent 


Monthly 


6 


16.7 


Once during term 


22 


61.1 


No answer 

t 


8 


22.2 




Mean: 


4.79 


Studied for this course with other students taking it. 




FALL 






Frequency 


Percent 


Every other week 


2 


5.6 


Monthly 


3 


8.3 


Once during term 


23 


63.9 


No answer 


. 8 


22.2 



Mean: 4.75 

Participated in some art, drama, or music activity on campus. 

FALL 



. • Frequenc y P ercent 

Monthly I 2 8 

Once during term 26 72 2 

No answer 9 25 0 



Mean: 4.96 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

0 

1 5.3 

8 42.1 

10 52.6 

Mean. 4.89 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
1 5.3 

8 42.1 

10 52.6 

Mean: 4.89 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

0 
0 

9 47.4 

10 ' 52.6 

Mean: 5 .00 



SPRING 

F requ ency Percent 

0 

9 47.4 

10 52.6 



Mean: 5.00 





Communicated with other New School students via computer. 



FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


Daily 


0 




Weekly 


0 




Monthly 


1 


2.8 


Once during term 


25 


69.4 


No answer 


10 


27.8 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
2 10.5 

5 26.3 

1 5.3 

4 21.1 

7 36.8 



Mean: 4.96 



Mean: 3.00 



For each of the following items, how often in this course did you think or act in the 

manner described? (Code: 1 -"Almost always" 2="Frequently" 3="Sometimes" 4="Once 
in a while” 5= M Rarely'\) 



I saw to it that my schoolwork was.carefully planned and organized. 



FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


Almost always 


14 


38.9 


Frequently 


16 


44.4 


Once in a while 


1 


2.8 


No answer 


5 


13.9 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 

10 52.6 

2 10.5 

0 

7 36.8 



Mean: 1.61 



Mean: 1.17 



.Whenever 1 had difficulty with an assignment, I talked it over with my professor. 



fall spring 



Almost always 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


10 


27.8 


4 


21.1 


Frequently 


4 


>. 11.1 


2 


10.5 


Sometimes 


7 


19.4 


2 


10 5 


Once in a while 


4 . 


■ HI 


2 


10.5 


Rarely 


5 


13 9 


1 


5.3 


No answer 


6 


16.7 


8 


42. 1 



Mean. 2.67 





Mean: 2.46 



While taking this course, approximately how many hours did you spend in a typical week 
working as a paid employee at a job? 

FALL 



Mean: 28.3 1 hours Standard deviation: 20.66 
Range: 0 hours to 75 hours 

SPRING 

Mean: 36.25 hours Standard deviation: 22 27 
Range: 0 hours to 80 hours 






How sa tisfied have you been with each of the following aspects of this course? 
from 1- 'Very unsatisfied" to 5="Very satisfied".) 



(Scale 



Communications with your professor 



FALL 

Mean: 4.29 Standard deviation: 0.86 

Method of course delivery 

FALL 

Mean: 4.27 Standard deviation: 94 

Quality of instruction 

FALL 

Mean: 4.32 Standard deviation: 98 

Faculty-student relations 

FALL 

Mean: 4.29 Standard deviation. .90 

Quality of course materials 

FALL 

Mean. 4 12 Standard deviation. I 23 
Your intellectual development 



SPRING 

Mean: 3.91 Standard deviation: 1.51 



SPRING 

Mean: 3.91 Standard deviation: 0 83 



SPRING 

Mean: 4 64 Standard deviation: 0 81 



SPRING 

Mean: 4.09 Standard deviation: 1 .22 



SPRING 

Mean: 4 64 Standard deviation: 0 92 



FALL 

Mean: 4.10 Standard deviation: .94 
Student relations with each other 



SPRING 

Mean. 4.73 Standard deviation: 0.65 



FALL 

Mean: 3.58 Standard deviation: .85 

Access to library resources 

FALL 

Mean: 3.87 Standard deviation: 111 



SPRING 

Mean: 3.36 Standard deviation 1.12 



SPRING 

Mean: 3.22 Standard deviation: 1.30 



O 

tKJC 
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Access to technological/computer resources 

FALL 

Mean: 2.96 Standard deviation: 1.31 



SPRING 

Mean. 3.90 Standard deviation: 1.45 




Please rate your level of expertise in using personal 
5="High") 

FALL 

Mean: 3.52 Standard deviation. 1.23 



computers. (Scale from l="Low" to 

SPRING 

Mean. 3.25 Standard deviation: 1.49 



Please rate your level of comfort in using personal 
5="High") 

FALL 

Mean. 3.97 Standard deviation: 1.28 



computers. (Scale from l="Low" to 

SPRING 

Mean: 3.50 Standard deviation. 1.51 



ISlT 1 "fj ) V0Uld 1°“ Preffer ,0 take ,h,s course in a traditional classroom 
setting or through distance education using telecommunications and computer 
technologies m your home or office? K 



In a classroom 
At home/office 
No preference 
Not sure 
No answer 



Frequency 



7 

3 

1 

7 



Percent 

5.3 

36.8 

15.8 

5.3 

36.8 



ERIC 
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I worked as hard as I could in the course. 



FALL 



Almost always 


Frequency 

15 


Percent 

41.7 


Frequently 


11 


30.6 


Sometimes 


4 


11.1 


Once in a while 


1 


2.8 


No answer 


5 


13.9 



SPRING 

Frequenry Percent 

12 63.2 

0 
0 
0 

7 36.8 



Mean: 1.71 



Mean: 1.00 



I kept my assignments up to date. 



FALL 





Frequency 


Percent 


Almost always 


20 


55.6 


Frequently 


6 


16.7 


Sometimes 


5 


13.9 


Once in a while 


0 




No answer 


5 


13.9 



SPRING 

Frequency Percent 
8 42.1 

2 10.5 

1 5.3 

1 5.3 

7 36.8 



Mean: 1.52 Mean: 1.58 



1 



seemed to accomplish all that could be expected by the professor. 

FALL SPRING 



Almost always 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


14 


38 9 


6 


31.6 •’ 


Frequently 


14 


38.9 


2 


10 5 


Sometimes 


2 


5.6 


4 


21.1 


Rarely 


1 


2.8 


0 


No answer 

■>» 


5 

Mean: 


13.9 

1.71 


7 

Mean: 1.83 


36 8 



Problems outside of school caused me to neglect my school work 

FALL 



SPRING 



Frequently 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


5 


13.9 


2 


10.5 


Sometimes 


7 


19.4 




15.8 


Once in a while 


9 


25.0 


i 


5.3 


Rarely 


10 


27.8 


6 


316 


No answer 


5 


13.9 


7 


36.8 



Mean: 3.77 



Mean: 3 92 





Questionnaire Summary 1994-1995 



NOTE: The data reported below for 1994-1995 are from the three FIPSE project courses 
and approximately twenty other non-FIPSE DIAL courses in the social sciences and 
humanities. All of the project courses were taught by a different faculty member than 
those teaching them in 1993-94. Because of the small number of students originally 
enrolled in the FIPSE courses (6 in the fall and 1 1 in the spring), and the even smaller 
number of students completing those courses and completing questionnaires (3 in the fall 
and 6 in the spring), both the fall and spring term data is combined. The 9 respondents in 
the FIPSE course represent 53% of the total enrollment in those courses in 1994-95. The 
58 respondents from other DIAL courses include students from a cross-section of both fall 
and spring term social science and humanities courses. Because of technical problems in 
the administration of on-line questionnaires, not all questions from the prior year were 
asked of students in 1994-95. 

» Beginning of Term Questionnaires Fall 1994 and Spring 1995 

Please describe your expectations of how often you plan to do each of the following 
during this course. (Code=l="Daily" 2="Weekly" 3=Every other week" 4="Monthly" 

5— 'At most once during term" 6="Never".) 

Use a computer to help complete assignments. 





FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Daily 


4 


44.4 


20 


34.5 


Weekly 


2 


22.-2 


12 


20.7 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


26 


44.8 




Mean: 


1.33 


Mean. 1.38 




Participate in social activities on campus with other students. 


> 




; 


FIPSE 


. • • . 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Weekly 


0 




10 


17.2 


Every other week 


0 




4 


6.9 


Monthly 


0 




8 


13.8 


Once during term 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


Never 


4 


44.4 


8 


13.8 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


26 


44.8 




Mean: 


5.67 


Mean: 3.81 





Participate in social activities off campus with other students. 



FIPSE 





Frequency 


Percent 


Weekly 


0 




Monthly 


0 




Once during term 


0 




Never 


4 


44.4 


No answer 


5 


55.6 



NON-FIPSE 

Frequency Percent 
4 6.9 

6 10.3 

10 17.2 

10 17.2 

28 48.3 



Mean: 6.00 Mean: 4.73 

Discuss your career plans and ambitions with an advisor. 



FIPSE NON-FIPSE 



Monthly 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


0 




8 


13.8 


Once during term 


2 


22.2 


18 


31.0 


Never 


4 


44.4 


6 


10.3 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


26 


44.8 


Mean: 5.67 

Attend art, music or drama productions on campus. 

FIPSE 


Mean: 4.94 

NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Monthly 


0 




2 


3.4 


Once during term 


0 




12 


20.7 


Never 


4 


44.4 


18 


31.0 


No answer 


5 


55.6 


26 


44.8 


■» 


Mean: 


6.00 


Mean: 5.50 




Study for this course with other students taking it. 

FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 




Weekly 


Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 

2 


Percent 

3.4 


Every other week 


0 




2 


3.4 


Monthly 


0 




2 


3.4 


Once during term 


2 


22.2 


4 


6.9 


Never 


2 


22.2 


20 


34.5 


No answer 


5 


55.6 


28 


48.3 



Mean: 5.50 





Mean: 5.27 



Participate in some art, drama, or music activity on campus. 





FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Weekly 


0 




2 


3.4 


Monthly 


0 




2 


3.4 


Once during term 


0 




8 


13.8 


Never 


4 


44.4 


18 


31.0 


No answer 


5 


55.6 


28 


48.3 




Mean: 


6.0 


Mean: 5.33 




Communicate with other New School students via computer. 








FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 




- 


Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Daily 


0 




2 


3.4 


Weekly 


0 




12 


20.7 


Every other week 


0 




4 


13.8 


Monthly 


4 


44.4 


2 


3.4 


Once during term 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


Never . 


0 




6 


10.3 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


26 


44.8 




Mean: 


4.33 


Mean: 3.25 




Would you prefer to take this course in a traditional classroom setting or through distance 


education using telecommunications and computer technologies in 


your home or office? 






FIPSE 


NON-FTPSE 




Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


In a classroom 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


At home/office 


2 


22.2 


14 


24. 1 ^ 


No preference 


0 




2 


3.4 


Not sure • 


• 0 - • 




14 


24.1 


No answer 


5 


55.6 


26 


44 8 



How long have you been using personal computers? 

FIPSE 

Mean. 5.33 years Standard deviation: 4.51 years 
Range from 1 to 1 0 years. 

NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.56 years Standard deviation: 4.32 years 
Range from 0 to 1 5 years. 
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Please rate your level of expertise in using personal computers. (Scale from 1="T w 
5="High") OW t0 



FIPSE NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 2.33 Standard deviation. 0.58 Mean. 2.34 Standard deviation 1 22 

Please rate your level of comfort in using personal computers. (Scale from l="Low" tn 
5="High".) 

FIPSE NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 2.00 Standard deviation: 1.00 Mean: 3.31 Standard deviation: 1.25 



While taking this course, approximately how many hours a week do you plan to spend 
working on a job? 



FIPSE 





Frequency 


Percent 


None 


2 


22.2 


1-9 hours 


0 




10-19 hours 


2 


22.2 


20-29 hours 


0 




30-39 hours 


2 


22.2 


40+ hours 


0 




No answer 


3 


33.3 



NON-FIPSE 



Frequency 

6 

' 2 '* 
2 
2 
4 
16 
26 



Percent 

10.3 

3.4 

3.4 

3.4 

6.9 

27.6 

44.8 



Which of the following income ranges best describes your annual household income? 







FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 




Frequency 


Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


$25,000-534,999 


0 




2 


3.4 


$35,000-$49,999 


0 




6 


10.3 


$50,000-$74,999 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


$75,000-$99,999 


0 




4 


6.9 


S 100,000+ 


0 




0 




No answer 


7 


77.8 


44 


75.9 



Which of the following age groupings do you belong to? 

FIPSE 





Frequency 


Percent 


22-24 


0 




25-29 


2 


22.2 


30-34 


0 




35-39 


0 




40-44 


2 


22.2 


45-49 


0 




50-54 


2 


22.2 


No answer 


3 


33.3 



non-fipse 

Frequency Percent 
4 6.9 

8 13.8 

6 10.3 

2 3.4 

2 3.4 

4 6.9 

4 6.9 

28 48.3 



Which of the following groups best describes your ethnicity? 



FIPSE 

Frequency 

Native American' • * 0 

White 4 

Latino/Hispanic 0 

Other o 

No answer 5 



NON-FIPSE 



Percent 


.Frequency 


Percent 




•' 2 


3.4 


44.4 


' 22 


37.9 




2 


3.4 




2 


3.4 


55.6 


30 


51.7 



Are you presently enrolled as 



Full-time student 
Part-time student 
No answer 


FIPSE 

Frequency 

0 

6 

3 


Percent 

66.7 

33.3 


NON-FIPSE 

Frequency 

8’ 

24 

26 


Percent 

13.8 
41.4 

44.8 


Into which of the following general categories does your main interest fall? 






FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent ' 


Frequency 


Percent 


Humanities 


4 


44.4 


2 


6 9 


Business 


0 




1 


3 4 


Communications 


0 




1 


3.4 


Education 


0 




1 


3.4 


Health related fields 


0 




1 


3.4 


Social sciences 


0 




9 


31.0 


Other 


0 




1 


3.4 


No answer 


5 


55.6 


13 


44.8 



eric 
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What is your sex? 



FIPSE NON-FIPSE 



Female 

Male 

No answer 


Frequency 

4 

2 

3 


Percent 

44.4 

22.2 

33.3 


Freauencv 

14 

18 

26 


Percent 

24.1 

31.0 

44.8 


is the highest academic degree you plan to obtain? 

FIPSE 

Frequency Percent 


NON-FIPSE 

Freauency 


Percent 


Bachelors degree 


2 


22.2 


6 


10.3 


Master's degree 


2 


22.2 


4 


6.9 


Doctorate 


2 


22.2 


12 


20.7 


Professional degree 


0 




10 


17.2 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


26 


44.8 



i > 
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End of Term Course Evaluation Fall 1994 and Spring 1995 

Indicate the extent to which you agree or disagree with each of the following statements 
(Code: l=”Strongly agree" 2=" Agree" 3=Neither agree or disagree" 4="Disagree" 

5=" Strongly disagree".) 



I feel that I have had access to all the materials I need to succeed in this course. 






FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequencv Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 


16 


27.6 


Agree 


4 44.4 


10 


17.2 


Neutral 


2 22.2 


4 


6.9 


Disagree 


0 


4 


6.9 


Strongly disagree 


0 


4 


6.9 


No answer 


• 3 . 33.3 


- 20 


34.5- 




Mean: 2.33 


Mean: 2.21 




This course has been difficult for me. 








FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequencv Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 


4 


6.9 


Agree 


0 


4 


6.9 


Neutral 


2 22.2 


6 


10.3 


Disagree 


2 22.2 


20 


34.5 


Strongly disagree 


2 22.2 


12 


20.7 


No answer 


3 33.3 


12 


20.7 




Mean: 4.00 


Mean: 3.70 




I have had sufficient one on one communication with the professor in this course. 


• 




FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequencv Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 


14 


24.1 


Agree 


0 


2 


3.4 


Neutral 


0 


2 


3.4 


No answer 


9 100.0 


40 


69.0 



Mean: - Mean: 1.33 



O 

ERIC 
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It is important for me to graduate with a degree from the New School. 





FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 




22 


37.9 


Agree 


2 


22.2 


4 


6.9 


Neutral 


0 




6 


10.3 


Disagree 


0 




2 


3.4 


Strongly disagree 


0 




12 


20.7 


No answer 


7 


77.8 


12 


20.7 




Mean: 2.00 


Mean: 2. 1 8 




The professor in this course has been an effective communicator. 






4 

Jf 


FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






' Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


2 


22.2 


36 


62.1 


Agree 


0 




6 


10.3 


Neutral 


2 


22.2 


0 




Disagree 


2 


22.2 


0 




Strongly disagree 


0 




2 


3.4 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


14 


24.1 




Mean. : 


2.67 


Mean: 1.32 




I found this course to be intellectually stimulating. 








FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 




>• 


Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


2 


22.2 


32 


55.2 


Agree 


0 




8 


13.8 


Neutral 


2 


22.2 


4 


6.9 


Disagree 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


12 


20.7 



Mean: 2.67 



Mean: 1.42 



tKJC 
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My professor appears to be sensitive to my interests, needs and aspirations as a student. 



FIPSE 



NON-FIPSE 



n* i 


Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


2 


22.2 


28 


48.3 


Agree 


0 




10 


17.2 


Neutral 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


Disagree 


0 




o 




Strongly disagree 


0 




2 


3.4 


No answer 


5 


55.6 


16 


27.6 



Mean: 2.33 



Mean: 1.52 



There is a strong sense of community, a feeling of shared interests and purpose among the 
students taking this course. ° 



FIPSE 



NON-FIPSE 





Frequency • 


Percent? 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


2 


22.2 


18 


31.0 


Agree 


2 


22.2 


16 


27.6 


Neutral 


2 


22.2 


6 


10.3 


Disagree 


0 




4 


6.9 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


14 


24.1 



Mean: 2.00 Mean: 1.91 

The professor in this course has had a strong impact on my intellectual development. 

FIPSE NON-FIPSE 





Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree ^ 


2 


22.2 


14 


24.1 


Agree 


0 




20 


34.5 


Neutral 


2 


22.2 


6 


10.3 


Disagree 


2 


22.2 


0 




Strongly disagree 


0 




2 


3.4 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


16 


27.6 



Mean: 2.67 



Mean: 1.83 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



If I were taking this course again, I would prefer to take this course off campus via 
telecommunications or correspondence rather than on campus. 





FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Freauencv Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


4 44.4 


22 


37.9 


Agree 


0 


10 


17.2 


Neutral 


0 


6 


10.3 


Strongly disagree 


2 22.2 


6 


10.3 


No answer 


3 33.3 


14 


24.1 




Mean: 2.33 


Mean: 2.05 




It has been difficult for me to 


communicate with other students taking this course. 




# « * 


FIPSE ' 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 


8 


13.8 


Agree 


0 


4 


6.9 


Neutral 


2 22.2 


8 


13.8 


Disagree 


2 22.2 


10 


17.2 


Strongly disagree 


2 22.2 


14 


24.1 


No answer 


3 33.3 


14 


24.1 




Mean: 4.00 


Mean: 3.41 




I am confident that I made the right decision in choosing to take this course. 






FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 


14 


24.1 


. . Agree 


0 • ' , 


4 


6.9 


Neutral 


0 


0 




Disagree 


0 


2 


3.4 


No answer 


9 1000 


38 


65.5 



Mean:- Mean: 1.50 
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I took this course mainly out of interest in the subject and not 


necessarily because of mv 


interest m pursuing a degree. 












FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Freauency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


2 


22.2 


24 


41.4 


Agree 


2 


22.2 


6 


10.3 


Neutral 


2 


22.2 


6 


10.3 


Disagree 


0 




10 


17.2 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


12 


20.7 




Mean: 


2.00 


Mean: 2.04 




It is important for me to get a 


high grade in this course. 








FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 


• 


12 


20.7 


Agree 


2 


22.2 


10 


17.2 


Neutral 


0 




6 


10.3 


Disagree 


0 




8 


13.8 


Strongly disagree 


0 




10 


17,2 


No answer 


7 


77.8 


12 


20.7 




Mean: 2.00 


Mean: 2.87 




The faculty member for this course is a good teacher. 








FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Agree 


* 0 




10 


17.2 


Neutral 


0 




10 


17.2 


No answer 


9 ; 


100.0 


38 


65.5 




Mean: - 


-- 


Mean: 


2.50 
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I feel that I met the intellectual goals I had for this course. 



FIPSE NON-FIPSE 





Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 




16 


27.6 


Agree 


4 


44.4 


16 


27.6 


Neutral 


0 




6 


10 3 


Disagree 


0 




6 


1 v.J 

10.3 


Strongly disagree 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


12 


20.7 



Mean: 3.00 Mean: 2.17 

It has been easy for me to develop a good working relationship with the faculty member 
teaching this course. 





FIPSE 


- 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequencv 


Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


2 


22.2 


16 


27.6 


Agree 


0 




16 


27.6 


Disagree 


4 


44.4 


0 




Strongly disagree 


0 




6 


10.3 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


20 


34.5 




Mean: 3.00 


Mean: 2.05 




satisfied with my intellectual development since enrolling in this course. 






FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequencv 


Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 




12 


20.7 


Agree 


0 




2 


3.4 


Neutral 


0 • 




2 


3.4 


Disagree 


0 




2 


3.4 


No answer 


9 


100.0 


40 


69.0 



Mean: - Mean: 1 .67 




This course would be of equal quality regardless of whether it is taught on campus or 
through telecommunications off campus. 





FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 




18 


31.0 


Agree 


0 




14 


24.1 


Disagree 


2 


22.2 


8 


13.8 


Strongly disagree 


4 


44.4 


2 


3.4 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


16 


27.6 




Mean: 4.67 


Mean: 2.10 




This course would be of equal value to me regardless of whether it is taught on camDus or 


through telecommunications off campus. 








* 


FIPSE 


* 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Strongly agree 


0 




10 


17.2 


Agree 


0 




2 


3.4 


Neutral 


0 




6 


10.3 


No answer 


9 


100.0 


40 


69.0 




Mean. ■ 


- 


Mean. 1.83 




I would prefer to take this 


course on campus with faculty members present rather than off 


campus via telecommunications. 










FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Agree 


0 


•* 


2 


3.4 


Neutral 


0 




4 


6.9 


Disagree 


0 




6 


10.3 ' 


Strongly disagree 


0 




6 


10.3 


No answer 


9 


100.0 


40 


69.0 



Mean: — 



Mean. 3.89 



How often have you done each of the following since enrolling in this course? (Code 
1 -'Daily" 2=" Weekly" 3="Every other week" 4="Monthly" 5="At most once during 
term" 6="Never" ) 

Used a computer to help complete assignments. 





FEPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Daily 


0 




12 


20.7 


Weekly 


0 




8 


13.8 


No answer 


9 


100.0 


38 


65.5 




Mean: 


— 


Mean: 1.40 




Participated in social activities on campus with other students. 








FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Every other week 


2 


22.2 


2 


3.4 


Once during term 


0 




10 


17.2 


Never 


4 


44.4 


32 


55.2 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


14 


24.1 



Mean: 5.00 Mean: 5.67 

Participated in social activities off campus with other students. 





FIPSE 




NON-FIPSE 






Frequency 


Percent 


Frequency 


Percent 


Every other week 


4 


44.4 


o' 




Once during term 


0 




10 


17.2 


Never 


2 


22.2 


34 


58.6 


No answer 


3 


33.3 


14 


24.1 



Mean: 4.00 Mean: 5.77 

Discussed your career plans and ambitions with an advisor. 

FIPSE NON-FIPSE 





Frequency 


Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Monthly 


2 


22.2 


6 


10.3 


Once during term 


2 


22.2 


16 


27.6 


Never 


2 


22.2 


24 


41.4 


No answer 


j 


33.9 


12 


20.7 




Mean: 


5.00 


Mean: 5.39 





Attended art, music or drama productions on campus. 



FIPSE 



Every other week 


Frequencv 


Percent 


0 




Once during term 


0 




Never 


4 


44.4 


No answer 


5 


55.6 



Mean: 6.00 

Studied for this course with other students taking it. 

FIPSE 

Frequency Percent 

0 
0 
0 

9 100.0 



Monthly 

Once during term 
Never 
No answer 



NON-FIPSE 

EtSSaency Percent 
2 3.4 

10 17.2 

32 55.2 

14 24.1 

Mean: 5.64 



NON-FIPSE 

Frequency Percent 
2 3.4 

4 69 

12 20.7 

40 69.0 



Mean: — 

Participated in some art, drama, or music activity on campus. 



Mean: 5.56 



Once during term ' 
Never 
No answer 



FIPSE 

Frequency Percent 

0 
0 

9 100.0 



NON-FIPSE 
Frequency Percent 

6 10.3 

12 20.7 

40 69.0 



Mean. — 



>1 

Communicated with other New School students via computer. 



Mean: 5.67 



FIPSE 





Frequencv 


Percent 


Daily 


4 


44.4 


Weekly 


0 




Monthly 


0 




Once during term 


0 




Never 


2 


22.2 


No answer 


3 


33.3 



NON-FIPSE 
Frequency Percent 
8 13.8 

8 13.8 

8 13.8 

14 24.1 

4 6.9 

16 27.6 
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Mean. 2.67 Mean: 3.57 



For each of the following items, how often in this course did you think or act in the 
manner described? (Code: l="Almost always" 2="Frequently" 3="Sometimes" 4="Once 
in a while" 5="Rarely".) 



I saw to it that my schoolwork was carefully planned and organized. 





FIPSE 


NON-FEPSE 






Frequency Percent 


Freauencv 


Percent 


Almost always 


4 44.4 


26' 


44.8 


Frequently 


0 


6 


10.3 


Sometimes 


0 


6 


10.3 


Once in a while 


0 


2 


3.4 


Rarely 


2 22.2 


2 


3.4 


No answer 


3 33.3 


16 


27.6 




' ' Mean: ,2.33 


Mean: 1.76 




Whenever I had difficulty with an assignment, I talked it over with my professor. 






FIPSE 


NON-FIPSE 






Frequency Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


Almost always 


4 44.4 


14 


24.1 


Frequently 


0 . 


6 


10.3 


Sometimes 


0 


14 


24.1 


Rarely 


2 22.2 


12 


20.7 


No answer 


3 33.3 


12 


20.7 



Mean: 2.33 Mean: 2.78 

I worked as hard as I could in the course. 



FIPSE NON-FIPSE 





Frequencv 


Percent 


Frequencv 


Percent 


Almost always 


- 6 ■ 


. . 66 7 


28 


483 


Frequently 


0 




10 


17.2 


Sometimes 


0 




8 


13.8 


No answer 


3 


33.9 


12 


20.7 




Mean: 


1.00 


Mean 1 57 
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I kept my assignments up to date. 



Almost always 
Frequently 
Sometimes 
Once in a while 
Rarely 
No answer 



FIPSE 

Frequency Percent 
4 44.4 

2 22.2 

0 
0 
0 

3 33.3 



NON-FIPSE 

F requenc y Percent 
18 31.0 

•6 27.6 

6 10.3 

4 6.9 

2 3.4 

•2 20.7 



Mean: 1.33 



Mean: 2.04 



I seemed to accomplish all that could be expected by the professor. 



Almost always 
Frequently 
Sometimes 
Once in a while 
Rarely 
No answer 



FIPSE 

Frequency . Percent 

4 44.4 

0 
0 
0 

2 22.2 

3 33.3 



NON-FIPSE 

Frequency' Percent 
14 24.1 

14 24.1 

2 3.4 

4 6.9 

8 13.8 

16 27.6 



Mean: 2.33 



Mean: 2.48 



Problems outside of school caused me to neglect my schoolwork. 



FIPSE 





Frequency 


Percent 


Almost always 


0 




Frequently 


0 




Sometimes 


2 


22.2 


Once in a while 


0 




Rarely 


4 


44.4 


No answer 


3 


33.3 



NON-FIPSE 

Frequency Percent 
4 6.9 

6 103 

4 6.9 

14 .24 1 

18 310 

12 20.7 



Mean: 4.33 



Mean 3 78 



While taking this course, approximately how many hours did 
working as a paid employee at a job? 

FIPSE 

Mean: 28 31 hours Standard deviation: 20.66 
Range: 0 hours to 75 hours 

NON-FIPSE No responses received 



you spend in a 



typical week 



O 

ERiC 
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How satisfied have you been with each of the following aspects of this course? (Scale 
from 1="' Very unsatisfied" to 5=" Very satisfied".) 



Communications with your professor 
FIPSE 

Mean: 2.00 Standard deviation: 1.41 

Method of course delivery 

FIPSE 

Mean: 4.00 Standard deviation: 1.73 

Quality of instruction 

FIPSE 

Mean: 3.00 Standard deviation: 1.73 

Faculty-student relations 

FIPSE 

Mean: 3.67 Standard deviation: 1.53 

Quality of course materials 

FIPSE 

No responses received 



NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.27 Standard deviation: 1.20 



NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 3.91 Standard deviation: 0.83 



NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.27 Standard deviation: 1.42 

NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.27 Standard deviation: 1.20 



NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.79 Standard deviation: 0.44 



Your intellectual development 

FIPSE NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.00 Standard deviation: 0.00 Mean: 3.86 Standard deviation: 1.32 

Student relations with each other 



FIPSE 

No responses received 

Access to library resources 
FIPSE 

Mean: 5 00 Standard deviation: 173 



NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 3.33 Standard deviation: 1.50 



NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 3 22 Standard deviation: 1.47 



Access to technological/computer resources 

FIPSE NON-FIPSE 

No responses received Mean: 4 00 Standard deviation: 1 .53 



Please rate your level of expertise in using personal computers (Scale from 1- 'Low" to 
5- 'High".) 

FIPSE NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.33 Standard deviation: 1.16 Mean: 3.69 Standard deviation: 1.25 



Please rate your level of comfort in using personal computers 
5="High") 



(Scale from l="Low" to 



FIPSE NON-FIPSE 

Mean: 4.33 Standard deviation: 1.16 Mean: 3.96 Standard deviation: 1.25 



Open-ended questionnai re item detail 
1993-1994 FIPSE courses 

Beginnin g of term (*=classroom course, no mark=on-line course) 

Intellectual goals for course 

* I am a dancer who seeks a well rounded view of the arts (particularly those that interest 
me such as literature, film and music) in order to enhance my approach to dance (more 
specifically, the eventual creation of my own dance pieces). This course seems to cover 
(according to its descriptions in the catalogue) a wide range of perspectives and social 
commentary that can lead me to this end. 

* An integrated approach to subjects I’m interested in -racism, national/regional identity - 
generational changes. A better self-understanding - can we change “identity” at will? Or 
is “it” a permanent if fluctuating state? What about interaction with others, if you’re 
constantly changing? 

* 1 hope this course will serve as a stimulation to explore its subject in depth, and in many 
directions. I also expect it to provide me with some tools to understand some of the things 
that I, personally, was going through in the transition from one society to the other. 

Needless to say, I expect to enjoy the class sessions as well as the readings. So far, it looks 
very good. 

* A better understanding of people and their relations with themselves, each other, and the 
world at large - as well as an introduction to some of the scholars in the world of 
sociology. 

* The experience of collaborating on this project To learn for myself what the differences 
are between classroom and distance learning. The subject matter is equally interesting. 

* Intellectually I don’t want to limit myself to my imagination. I hope to learn about the 
complexities of identity. Perhaps come across some interesting authors or ideas etc. 

* I plan to get a more in-depth view of sociological studies. I’ve only taken an 

introductory course which I found interesting and wanted to explore the subject matter 
further. ' 

* I am a computer hobbyist and an occasional student of social sciences. I may take a 

master’s or attempt some writing (or multi-media work). 

* I’d like to gain some familiarity with the writing and other art under discussion. 

* A better understanding of the contexts of and relationships between works of literature, 
art and music in the 20th century, in the US. 

As a student of anthropology, I was interested in the way this course approaches the idea 
of American culture from many different angles (i.e. literature, art, photography, music, 
dance). I hope to leam more about the artists as we study them individually and to also' 
have a new perspective on the aspects that are common throughout their works. 



* To become familiar with writers, photographers, ideology not my own - to enhance my 
own knowledge - to become more well read/aware - to learn - to learn more about other * 
people’s experiences of life & their interpretations. 

* A better understanding of the influences and events in American history that have 
contributed to the American attitudes and ways that are present today. I am interested in 
those things that are uniquely American traits, and not traits that can be applied to humans 
throughout the world no matter what country they live in or are from. 

* I would like to have a wider knowledge of the forces which have influenced American 

culture in the 20th century. I would like to be able to speak about these forces on a higher 
semantic plane. 6 

* I hope to become a much better critical reader; to overcome my fear of writing papers 
(which is in part a function of the 17-year hiatus in my academic education); to gain some 
insight into a variety of 20th century cultural influences; and to develop a number of 
opinions on those influences in relation to each other. I also want to learn “a way in” to 
some of those texts-that are less accessible to me. 

An .understanding of what philosophical dilerfimas can be discovered through an 
analysis of a technological society. 

* I would hope that this course would/will facilitate and increase my scant knowledge of 
this area plus at the same time participate in and area of knowledge which is new and 
sometimes never debated seriously in public. 

* rd like a better g ri P on the pros and cons of technology. New ways of using technology 
the moral and ethical complications involved in advancement and perhaps a positive 
attitude toward computers as a by-product 

A better, deeper understanding about the materials, many of which I’m already 
interested in but have never explored in a formal way. 

* It’s often helpful to know your enemy - the authors up for discussion (Jerry Mander, 

Nel Postman) seem to me nostalgists capitalizing on people’s fears of new technology ’ 

Nevertheless they need to be addressed if a non-bankrupt understanding of technology is to 
be reached. 

* I feel this program is important for future students - in finishing their degrees. 

* I would like to understand what Gertrude Stein is talking about. I find her writings 

repetitive and complex. 6 

* I hope to gain a better understanding of ah the factors contributing to the making of this 
country. I have mainly concentrated my studies in the past in the arts, and I wanted to 
explore a broader view. 

* Broad range of information on prominent American talents. 

* I am hoping to understand some of the issues that are brought to bear on corporate and 
academic education by the technology that is becoming almost mandatory in our world 
today. There is pressure on both students and corporate workers to be proficient and 
knowledgeable in technological arenas that they may be psychologically unprepared for. I 
would like to work towards improving the preparation process. 



* Two things. First, an insight into the way a course is put together from scratch. Second 
a broader multidisciplinary experience in contemporary/modem American history. 

* An understanding of the role technology plays in today’s society. To learn where 
technology is headed. 

* I plan to organize and produce literary and visual works for the purpose of educating 
children. Also to organize community grassroots based sessions for the purpose of 
exposing technology to those who are techno-illiterate. 

* Equipped to give a thorough assessment of my identity versus what’s going on in and 
around the universe. 

Background information to social thought, trends and better understanding of my inner 
self. 

* Exposure to a variety of literature and art with which I have had little or no experience. 

* A basic (introductory) understanding of reality’: how iris created, interpreted, and reacted • 
to by individuals in a social context. 

* To ground my self as I gain more knowledge about computers. I would like to keep a 
positive attitude about how I can utilize this technology with positive outcomes. An 
understanding of where science ends and technology begins, and to define good from bad 
in these areas. 

* I want to be able to integrate, or begin to integrate, theories about technology into my 
worldview. 

An awareness of other perspectives. A framework for evaluating dilemmas of modem 
society. 

Better understanding of individual, personality and society. 

To further my knowledge of, and interest in, modem culture. To examine the intersecting 
influences of art and psychology on contemporary culture. & 

It’s my first sociology course. Hopefully a perspective on the roots of sociology, how 
sociologists think/view the world, the link between sociology and psychology. 

A deeper understanding of the relation of and construction of identity via cultural 
constructs. 

I hope to explore the process of sociology. I am interested in the idea of “identity” and its 
role in development. I am also interested in computers and this new form of education. 

I tend toward arts/humanities, so I wanted to go the other way and hopefully feel less dense 
about technotrends, etc. I also wanted the skill of computer conferencing. 

I plan to apply what I partake of in the course to my life and to the times in which we live. 

I wish to open my mind through education, which will kindle my “flame of growth” as an 
individual. 



A greater understanding of the impact this century has had on western culture ud to now 
The contributions made by Americans are the subject matter, so specifically I wish to 
consider these contributions, noting similarities and origins and follow, if nossihle ihpir 
effects to the present day. ^ ’ 111611 

I’d like to learn more about technology and its effects - both positive and negative - on 
society. What are its ramifications? What are the questions we should be asking and why 
are some questions not being asked in the media about technology? Technology is 7 
becoming more and more a part of our lives and I want to be participating in it. 

To examine the effects of technology on people and the environment. I am interested in 
learning more about the information age” and the effect it is having on all of us I am 
interested in computer technology and the many changes that it will bring about, as well as 
the history or technological changes and other effects on society as they evolve. 

A better understanding of how technology impacts my life and that of my family. 

I have been an elementary teacher for 30 years and I am currently teaching kindergarten. 

y classroom does not have a computer and I know next to nothing about computers or 
the technological world; yet many of the children in my room at age 5 have extensive 
knowledge about computers. Therefore, I decided this might be a good way to find out 
something about the technological world now and as it is envisioned in the future and at the 
same time actually begin to use a computer at school. My goals are 1) to begin using a 
computer. 2) to explore the technological world and its implications for society. 3) to think 
about technology in relation to education in general and to my classroom in particular. 

Exposure to authors, artists and poets that I otherwise would not. 

My attraction to this course is because of the diverse subject matter. I have an extreme 
interest in art - particularly photography - 1 have always been interested in American 

photography and its relationships to other art forms such as the ones in the course outline 
i.e. poetry, literature. 

I have worked for 23 years as a technician at NY Telephone so “technology” has been my 
source of employment. Lately my occupation has gone through wild fluctuations, which 
has made me more interested in the subject of technology in its larger implications. 

I hope to have a better understanding of the way the world works and man’s role in it and 
the society he has created. 

Social goals for course " * 

* Some good stimulating and challenging discussions. 

* Sharing ideas. 

* I have no plans or goals. Obviously I would be very happy to meet interesting people. I 
hope that the atmosphere of the class sessions will provide a comfortable background for 
an honest discussion. 

* I think my academic and social goals are interrelated. 



I don t plan to get anything out of the course socially other than fn int« 
members during any discussions. y m t0 mteract with class 

* Well maybe I’U be able to socialize in a more bohemian orbit 
Interesting discussions, contrasting or different nnininnc/r>ort.^ 

" ferent " Cate8 ° rieS ” in W *° * — ofSSSrAer 

* I enjoy meeting fellow students and discussing k«np«- Kr,th ™i 

gSST 1 “ bU ‘ “ n °‘ in “ S ^ of m^e 0 ;" 6 

y ° u oufook „„ life/ the 

my social life If, however tatat this T ^ course ttunk ‘ ng “ would enhance 
- bravo. 8 hS C0UrSe for my own edification adds to my social life 

America. ,° ** ' dCePer inSigh ‘ “ ,0 the “■*>* *" d ^ence that influence people in 

* I haven’t thought at all about the social benefits of taking this class. 

* I would like to develop new interests and interact with my fellows socially. 

* I have no particular social plans for this conrcp aithm,«k T a l , , 

attitude of support and encouragement for each stutott“ !das ^ “ deVe ‘ 0pS “ 

But I alJa^s°e"jby mating newreori^ md^' 31 " 26 ' ■ h<>Pe that doesn,t sound cynical, 
guess I didn’t take the Cass to build a social liflTu? ‘ 

1 fi " d - * d °- "01 represent Native 

* Be capable of socializing in aify aspect of identity. 

and cukuraUy mUmCati ° n Heightened sensitivity to humaiuKfferences individually 
Interaction in discussions with other students. 

* Challenge of my beliefs and understanding of social behavior. 

Talking with people in the class and exchanging some ideas. 



* Intellectual dialogue. 

I have none - other than to learn to use the 
others. 



computer to interact and communicate with 



Probably none! More interested in info exchange, even “networking”, if that term still 
applies. Maybe that is socializing, however. 

Socially, I will read, receive, hear and respond to the thoughts of others - even though I 
can’t see them I know they are there. It is comforting to communicate in this medium and 
a wonderful way to express through words. 

Other than a polishing up of my epistolary writing skills, I have none. I will consider 
meeting with classmates should there be an interest 

I’m curious to see what it’s like to communicate through a modem and compare it with 
person-to-person contact. It will be interesting to see how relationships develop or do not 
develop. 

I haven’t any expectations socially other than to communicate with and meet others who 
are interested in the same subjects, writing, technology and its impact on society. 

Socially this course will definitely broaden my horizon both in art and literature - this will 
aid with my ability to understand and participate in a social conversation or at a gallery or 
' museum. ” 

A better understanding of how a technologically driven society might seem less 
predestined in the way sources of employment (such as my own) or social interaction 
(telephone calls, data transmission, on-line education) impact quality of life. 

I plan to meet interesting and attractive New School BA students. 

Preference for taking course in a classroom or by distance learning 

* Classroom.. It would take much more effort and time to type out all of one’s ideas and 
opinions on the subject and if a professor had to deal with 10-15 pupils his responses 
would not be as elaborate as they would be in a classroom. 

* Classroom. This subject itself could be isolating! 

* Classroom. I always prefer a one to one conversation. I like to see the people whom I 
talk to. It’s a whole different thing to come to class and have a group interaction, than to sit 
at home and type and be typed to. 

* Classroom. I prefer to-be able to have verbal face-to-face communication. However, I 
think taking the class via a computer would shed a different - and just as valuable - 
understanding to the subject and to the process of learning itself. 

* Classroom. I would like to experience both! 

* Classroom. I love the classroom environment and interacting with other students and 
teachers. 

* Classroom. I feel there is much more energy and brainstorming in a classroom 
environment - or rather the possibility of it. 

* Classroom. I haven’t tried telecommunicated courses. 
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* Classroom. There are people in a classroom. 

* Classroom. Although modem technology enables quick and efficient communication, 
the opportunity to discuss things directly is worth more. 

* Classroom. The classroom experience allows me to think out loud, in a way, and to 
broaden my ideas and approaches to particular works through in class discussion with 
other students. 

Classroom. Because the interaction between people is often essential in my experience. 

I feel that hearing other people’s interpretations help to solidify my own opinions. 

* Classroom. I enjoy the dynamics of the classroom - discussion, debate, disagreement - 
all these elements contribute to the learning experience. 

* Classroom. The classroom provides a settings consecrated to learning and free of 
distractions. 

Classroom. I personally need face to face feedback and encouragement from a teacher. 

* Classroom. This course needs humans to interact with humans. Machines are to be 

excluded Here. ' ' 

* Classroom. By coming into the classroom I feel there is opportunities for greater social 
contact and interaction. This I feel helps clarify points in relation to the required reading. 
Furthermore I found the idea of. using a computer to take the place of the classroom vulgar. 

* Classroom. I think taking class at home is good only when you have the flu or are 
immobilized. I believe in seminar style learning and exposing oneself to all kinds of 
people. At home is just too isolationist for my blood. But it can be convenient for people 
who can’t get to school - single parents etc. with limited funds. 

* Not sure. I’d like to take some courses via DIAL next semester. I was interested in this • 
class’because of the material; in a way I wanted to “save”’ the DIAL courses because I 
might move further away from the New School (I live very near now). 

* At home/office. For the novelty - I’ve never done it before and it would be interesting to 
see whether the structure could take advantage of networking’s flexibility. It might spin off 
into groups, be marked by fierce and vicious debate (which would be great -it’s easier to 
yell at a computer screen), or fail if the structure is too rigid, pre-packaged questions, etc. 

.* At home/office. Be’tter time management for some. 

* At home/office. I like working independently. 

Not sure. Personally, I am not sure if I would be disciplined enough to take a class 
through distance learning, although the idea is appealing. 

* Not sure. Too early to tell, but I believe the course would need drastic changes before it 
could be offered as an on-line program. 

* Not sure. The impersonal feeling generated by computers makes me hesitant. 



Not sure. I m not sure of the level of interaction with the Drofeccnr if » , 
on the line. professor if it were to be taken 

* Not sure. But I feel that it would be an asset with your own computer. 

* Not sure. I’m not familiar with using computers via modem, therefore I feel I can’t 
give an honest answer. It’s too soon to say how traditional classroom setting will effect 
my interest in the subject. So far, traditional form seems okay. 

* Not sure. Although I enjoy the classroom setting and face to face interaction I would 

be open to experimenting with other types of dialog and pacing the class in a mannpr v u 
would allow one to “attend class” at his/her convenience whlch 

* Not sure, face to face discussions are faster, challenging and don’t have a denendenrp 
on phone lines. Classroom setting gives less time to exp^d or expound ? 

* Not sure. I’ve never taken a course via computer. I have used comDuters and rfk 

lSneonieo 1 ^ ** h ° W U Can repIace 80 active classroom dialogue involving 
1U-20 people, or how an instructor can grade a student. ° ® 

wK y0Ur ' 6g,mari ‘ S!With ^ ***** wiU.dicmte how, hard creasy a corns* 

1 cannot travel 10 New Y °* and prefer to learn the new 

At home/office. Eliminated time pressure. lean review notes at any hour of the niaht and 
it gives me great freedom with my work travel plans. 8 ’ d 

At home/office. Frees up my evenings for other necessary appointments. 

Lmmion whIrt C f edUle ’- md . Cannot aI 7 a y s make dme f o r classes, and am not always in a 
I f 1 Ca \ gl , V? thomatenal m y fuU atte ntion at different classroom situations at - 

home I can log on and leave (?) when I feel my learning situation is optimal 

Mtar*e I explri°en e S Iy " k ”° W h ° W th ‘ S da “ Wi “ ^ So far 1 am P leased Wd ■ am 

At home/office. Whole p«int is to learn to use the computer better. 

l h mo«y ffi rm fhn S Ue°d! bly “ te **■ * Class * «™P“‘«- " saves tome 

In a classroom Although I do consider this set-up an opportunity to become more 
comfortable with computer technology. y w ot come more 

w SU I f'J WU1 not 1 know until 1 actually experience it on-line! This is my first course On 
new^hn h nlna arUC v ar wU1 be interesting in *hat it’s about technology, taught by a 
“Phi PraCtlCC What y ° U ’ re StUdying and may glean ^ the 

Not sure. I haven’t tried this before, so I’U know which I prefer after taking the course. 

Not sure. Since this is my first class via computer I have no basis for comparison. 



No preference. I think that as long as a student completes all assignment , n H a - j 
pamapates m discussions about subject matter, value can be obtaS wheto 
distance learning. In my case, I would not be taking classes if it were no7fo*D!AL 

At home/office. Due to my busy schedule I couldn’t have been happier to take this Has. , 
home at my convenience. Since I work lull time and also attend school fbTl*L. f 5 at 
hke this will help with a lot of anxiety - due to time consuls ' a class 

At home/office. 1) Easier for full-time employed father of two with working wife 21 
NYNEX m ‘ elecomn,unlcations edition because I’m a switching technicifn at ' 2> 

ffice ' 1 thil ? excitin S 11115 w »y and ofTers the possibility of more 

composed responses than the classroom. ^ re 
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1293-1994 FIPSF ™ ir ^ fr . 

Qm££. smlmtim. (on-line courses only; classroom 
these questions) 



course questionnaires did not include 



not 



satisfying" 1 " 16 " 1 °" ^ ° tMs *"■» «*** X»" found particularly 

Although I complained early and often about the amount of wriiinn o ^ 

course required, the cumulative effect of the workk eXhl^ 8 X P ? aratlon our 

wish my entire education had been conducted in this 8 tenmg and satisfying. I now 

writing helps the student more completely “own" their tea^gTxieriMce*" Pr ° CeSS ° f 

I thought this course was extremely well-oreani^H t»„ri i „- j 

student received a very rich grounding in thf subject maier XXX & Way that * 

and pertinent, the guest professors were varied in the.V X ™ readmgs were excelle nt 

student-led discussions were very strong The nrofaX ^ P ° intS and enth csiastic and the 

conductor of this course, as well as Sa Z ** eXCdlent guide 

each individual student. 8 information and very supportive of 

° fa fleXible * -y -St optical time, not the assigned 

teaming. Fun to join in on 

traveling extra for night school. mg wor ^ n S w id| a computer and 

subject, she 8 kept i^teSng 1 ^^^.^ 1 my t6aCher had t0 Say and add about Ae 
[The professor] communicates well . 

I enjoyed very much being able to study at 'any time. 

I enjoyed course malerial greatly. 1 enjoyed learning , 0 communicate via computer. 

ISSStaT - ° n a " J aSPeCtS ° f COUrSe which y»" found particularly 

a more casual busts. clffis^p^olTm k° th °" ‘ hC class material “don 

expe* nces aSPeC ‘ ° f ° n ‘ Hne ed “ Ca,i °" w “ im P™<= as P^pL^Tve" momomhne^ ° f 

aspects(vere a°probtenUor°me S with ^ma^^Mi"*" Wkh ease ' The tcchn| cal 
overcoming my technical deficiencies. dl " g fulI ' time J ob 1 had a difficulty time 

and of course my la^XtypT^ skSfc ^ continue ^ COurse .P resentati on, 

conversation. rncuit to continue any sort ot prolonged 



BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



One guest teacher provoked hostility from some students He v 
and rude. I reacted by not responding to his queries TrSu^ to 
my educational pursuits. * reruse to 



was personally offensive 
o allow that behavior to ruin 



Trying to get on line at the beginning of the course was extremely difficult for me. 

I thought that several students were not as interesfpH in ;„ to n „ , , , 

thought that there was too much emphasis on what we felt not ^ develo P ment 88 1 was. I 

we reasoned. 1 found little inrerest i„ P teaming 

There was not enough course instruction from the orofe«nr Wn 

on-line d/5 times per week with - * 

Preference for classroom or on-line courses 

education is my only o^tion°HoweTeSh t0 campus ’ dis tance 

has advantages. I very much ' traditi ° naI *** distance ' 

forees the student to Srite ClaSSroom 

paced and spontaneous discussion 1 a 3 faSl ' 

- -rse 

interaction of a traditional course. 8 P t However ’ 1 missed the in-person 

fo^'CSog^wasL^Ty i Sendin * » 

wasn’t as conducive of discussion. volved, as well as the cool medium, I felt 

°" ^ SUbjeC ‘ ‘ ' thiilksome are better studied in a classroom 
EKSl 11 ” W ° U,d te 2 betterex chan g e on DIAL, hut I wouldn’t know the other 

the comfotft^telwo^uificmtog^m^me n on < j^^ne I schedure. bnpOSS ' b * e * ' enj ° yed 

telecommunications was perfect for my lifestyle (lots of 



* I’m on leave of absence from Wellesley College, and this was the only way I could take 
classes. 

* Need to be home more, course content, discount on tuition, in that order. 

* Flexibility. 

* A way to attend another class without taking up work time. 

* I love my computer. 

* Wanted experience on internet/ and wanted to learn physics. 

* The nature of the course: fiction writing, the caliber of the faculty, the ease of 
participation, and the ability to log on and off in my own time. 

* I needed this course to complete my master’s degree and this was the only elective 
available. 

* Interested in new technologies. 

* I live in Texas. 

* Convenience. Also, I knew it would be educational in terms of the internet. 

* Time flexibility. 

* Time and place. 

* I was looking for a UNIX course. This was the perfect opportunity. 

* The technology and I don’t live in NYC. 

* Continuing education. 

* My lack of knowledge in computer systems. I have been trying to find some kind of 
course to teach myself about computers. Also I wanted to practice my Spanish. 



* Convenience and opportunity to learn how to use a computer. 

* Convenience. 

* I wanted to increase my knowledge about the Internet. If I could get a graduate degree 
via my computer, I would do it for that reason as well. 

* I liked the ideal of learning at home and the way the material is presented, I mean the 
format. 

* Convenience. 

* Have been very busy and was curious how it would work. 

* I really needed a computer course and this is the only way I can take one at New School. 
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* Training need and curiosity to see how an on-line course would work. 

* Previous on-line experience. 

* Time constraints... very busy schedule - lots of travel 

* Convenience. 

* Flexibility in attending class * applicable, interesting cotnse selection. 



* My advisor said it would be fun. 

* Travel. 

* Advisor. 

* Flexible hours. 

* Flexibility of scheduling. 

* Convenience and I wanted to try it out. I travel a lot for work. 

* The ability to log on and work when I choose. 

To work with my own schedule. 

* Flexibility. 

* I wanted to take the class that was offered. 

* Curious to see if it really worked. 

* I was hoping to make my full course load a little more manageable this semester. 

* The convenience. 



a Writing ClaSS 0n ' Une ’ plus the half Pice offer to take a 

* Time. 

* Interesting use of new technology, convenience, flexibility. 

***** company and my time i 



* My schedule. 

A very busy schedule; also, a similar course not available weeknights. 
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* Convenient, kind of cool. 

* Convenience. 

* New medium. 

* I have no urge to commute to Manhattan 
♦Because of my work schedule, it is hard 



to get to school to take classes and so DIAL 



the perfect solution. 

* The subject of course. 

* Commuting is almost impossible. 

* It was convenient and intriguing. 

* Convenience. 

* Tune constraints at work and flexibility of the on-line. 

* Convenience. 

* The classes offered and the on-line format. 

Though, it would save time, and I wanted to lean, how work on-line. 



* The convenience. 

* My work and lack of time to attend classes. 

* Convenience. 

* The sale price for credit students. 



Tune saving aspects, curiosity, newfound interest in being on-line. 

* Interest in class. 

* Only way offered. 

* The need to take a course on my own time. 

learning^ 6 ““ the “«»*-» <*«*« if this method was useful for 





was 



Intellectual goals for course 



Enrich my knowledge of modem info, theory, expand my contacts and theorize a - 
development, continue acquiring credits towards an embLassingW unfinished I 
degree, check out New School as potential finishing university, share my excitement with 
developing comm, technologies with others in my groups of interest. 

1) Course material is intellectually stimulating; 2) To expand academic knowledge 
ac ground through new ’ reading, etc. materials, both required by instructor and' 
recommended by participants; 3) To comparatively/pntctically evaluate electronic course (in 
relation to other courses, systems, moderators, strategies, etc.). ' 

infield! 010 ^ ma j° r 3,111 feel this class offer knowledge that will aid me in my 
Better understanding of the world we live in and greater understanding of my self of my 



* To write more. 

* To start writing stories again. 

To finish my last four credits and get my BA, to improve my poetry. 

*^g atoutt t0 tMS SUbjeC ‘ maUer 10 interaCt With someone wh0 has done some 

* To get a better grounding in my education. 

* More info, hands on distance learning. 

* To be a proficient C++ programmer, and to get a programming job. 

* To get the credits for a degree, to inform myself, to improve my writing skills, etc. 

* To learn all I can on this particular subject. 

* Find out how playwriting is taught over computer. 

* Just to build my German translation skills. 

* To learn about the subject of business ethics and family ethics from different viewpoints. 

* Get grounding in subject to improve negotiation for consulting practice. 

* To better understand current social issues and theory. 

* To learn to write better. 

* Not the computer, I am only interested in the Beuys info. 



* I h ave been researching Beuys for a while but have had difficulty « m u - * 

“ hiS “ b “* ^ St"'*” “ 

w^uIu°-cuM™ K ta 3,1 **“ en ™ ent - EMore literature and concepts dealing 

* Because I wanted to learn what was being taught. 

* I wish to establish a foundation in sender studies with thio 1 c . . 

feminism, since other similar coutseft^ onlv offemn h C P’ f ounda “°"S of 

full-time and can only take thL dS? 8 aften,00ns I work 

a BA candidate. evening classes this DIAL course fit my needs. Currently, I am 

* Increase my skills at speaking Chinese while increasing my computer skills. 

* Intellectually to be able to communicate on-line with whatever lerhnein 
[many so far). Academically - ,o update my computer skilS 

* BA, personal enrichment. 

* Want to develop writing skills using in-class criticism. 

would^aho Uke' to'b’u'od a mminuninr^m otherwise 1 wouldn’t probably. I 

proceed into the MA/BA program currentlv I amTl/a* Ac J dera ically, I hope to 
these skiUs will help me in my lini of workjo” alfsm. PraCfcUly 1 h ° pe that 

vie A w C sZ P m LTm/Srudent £“ T ^ * is *“« * *01 varied 
company. ana otner students. It s not; something I get every day being in a small 

* To learn more about the classics, to write better and to understand more about society. 

* To finish a feature length screenplay. 

* To examine family dynamics. 

* Improve my Chinese. ' 

* Support, mosdy. Also the possibility of having discussing nn nhii™ u ■ i 
educational issues, which do not occur now. g SSl0ns on Philosophical and 

* To improve my business writing skills. 

* To structure my writing, get other’s opinions, insight. 

T0 — toilhr with the writing 

* To write a treatment and draft screenplay in order to interest a producer. 

* Looking for introduction to subject. Hoping to be back in <rh™i • • , 

and looked for a class to get me back in school mode. gaui m the near future 



* To better my knowledge. 

* I wanted to learn about fiction writing. 

* Learn more UNIX as I use it at work. 

* Learn about Latin American music, improve Spanish. 

* Understand basics of feminism. Continue my education in non-job related fields. 

* Practically - to help with work, academically - because I’m good at foreign languages. 

* working on BA. 

* To improve. 

* Acquire knowledge of a programming language. 

* To learn UNIX as an extension of* my interest in computing. To learn physics in a bit 
more detail than I have previously done from personal reading/experience. 

* Very, very interested in topics covered. 

* To better understand how to use a computer and learn computer terminology. 

* In 219, my goal is to apply the learning from this class to my job. In class 918, my goal 
is to gain a greater understanding of our world and be able to apply the theoretical learning 
to everyday situations. 

* Learn basics of UNIX and experience an on-line course. 

* Explore new areas for and approaches to my writing. 

* To learn how to use the computer and to fulfill my sabbatical requirements. 

* I plan to gain knowledge and understanding of the world and the people that make up the 
'* world. Since moving from Texas to NYC, I think the course I am taking will help. 

* Become abetter teacher. 

* I hope to have vast knowledge of the Information Superhighway and the Internet so that I 
can make informed recommendations to my company about where we should go in the 
future to market and provide our products. 

* Gain a better understanding of computer systems so that I may be more valuable to my 
firm. To practice my Spanish and learn more about Latin American music. 

* Better understanding of mythology applied to current themes in fiction and film. 

* My goal is to utilize what I learn at work. And feel more comfortable. 

* I get some writing practice. 
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Q: How often do you expect students in this course to use a computer to complete 
assignments? 

A: #1: Monthly 
#2: Weekly 
#3: Weekly 



Q: When this course is offered by distance learning to students next semester, do you 
anticipate any major changes in the following? 

Your course syllabus and student assignments: 

A: #1: Not sure 
#2: No 
#3 : Not sure 

Amount of time you use personal computers: 

A: #1: Yes 
#2: Yes 
#3: Yes 

Your use of computers to communicate with students: 

A: #1: Yes 
#2: Yes 
#3: Yes 

Amount of time you spend with students in person outside of class: 

A: # 1 : Not sure 
# 2 : Yes 
#3: Not sure 

Number of students enrolled in the course: 

A: #1: Not sure 
#2: Not sure 
#3: Not sure 

Types of students enrolled in the course. 

A: # 1 : Not sure 
#2: Not sure 
#3: Not sure 
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* Improve my writing skills. 

* Improve my writing. 

* I hope this will give me the impetus and direction as well as some techniques to allow 
me to become a better writer. I hope the input from Robert Dunn as well as the other 
students will clarify for me my talents as a writer. 

* To learn more about computer data bases. 

* To write better short stories. 

* I’m an artist and physics is essential to understanding the world and to building things 

within it b 6 

I would like to learn about the UNIX operating system as it relates to my job. I would 
also like to get experience with distance learning to see if it really works. 

To improve my writing techniques, and hopefully learn how to market my work. 

* I’m giving up my career as an attorney to pursue a doctorate in History. This requires 
meeting foreign language requirements. I’m getting a head start before matriculating this 

* To learn how to improve my writing skills. 

* I need the credit to transfer to my school. 

I want to learn more about the information superhighway and explore its impact on our 
society. I also want to get back to the point where I am enjoying my classes again. 

* Enhance my knowledge of implications of digital world; I teach coUege students about 

information sources, so I need to understand current technology better; I thought taking a 
course at home through the computer would be fun. " " " 

^Express my ideas clearly, study the history of ideas. 

*Just curious about the subject science since I read SF but little gender. 

*New teacher network/communication etc. for a group of new teachers. How are we*> 
What happens? What do we think and do? 

*The writing class to finish up my reams of things that are not finished. Emerson, 
Whitman, Thoreau, curiosity. 

* Always wanted to understand more about the physical world. 

* To have fun and learn something. 

To familiarize myself with the writings of these great thinkers. 



FACULTY BEGINNING OF TERM QUESTIONNAIRES 1 99^-1 Q<M 



Note; All three faculty taught a FIPSE course in the classroom in the fall, and the same 
courses on-line in the spring. These questionnaires were administered while they were 
teaching in the fall. 

Q. Would you prefer to teach this course in a traditional classroom setting or through 
distance education, and why? 

A: #1 : No preference. One is familiar, the other an interesting experiment. 

#2: Not sure. I so adore the classroom interaction that I'm hesitant to abandon it. On 
the other hand, I am perversely fascinated by the electronic highway and the consequences 
for teaching should we go this route. So, it's their eyes versus their words. 

#3; Not sure. Since the course material is very new to me. I'm not sure how using a 
computer will affect the pedagogy I do find myself thinking about how what I've done in 
the classroom the last three weeks would be different via computer-mediated 
communication. 



Q: How long have you been using personal computers? 

A: #1: 7 years 
#2: 10 years 
#3; 10 years 



Q: Please rate your level of expertise in using personal computers: (Scale from 1 = 
"Low" to 5 = "High ") 

A: #1: 2 
# 2 : 2 
#3: 5 



Q: Please rate your level of comfort in using personal computers: (Scale from l = "Low" 
to 5 = "High ") 

A: #1: 2 
# 2 : 2 
#3: 5 
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Q: Please elaborate on any of these anticipated major changes: 

A: #1 : For amount of time using computers - kind of self-evident for a course taught on- 
line! 

For amount of time spent with students outside of class - office hours at the New 
School tend to be minimal, but I always try to be available for conferences. This, no 
doubt, will change in the spring. 

#2. The course, in the spring, will be delivered on-line - not sure of its impact yet. 

#3: For amount of time using computers - I'll clearly spend more time on the 
computer - time I would have spent in the classroom with verbal communication. 

For using computers to communicate with students - Now I do not use computers 
for this function. Then I'll use it for 100% (or thereabouts) of my communication with 
them. 

Fo.r amount of time spent with students outside of class - Now I spend about 30 . 
minutes to 2 hours a week with students outside of class. Then I'll never be outside of 
class - it's all the same, in or out. 



Q: Why were you interested in teaching this course in a traditional classroom setting? 

A: #1 : I wanted to bring together a group of writers, artists, musicians and film-makers 
who are not customarily corralled into the same sentence, all of them "modernists," if not 
always represented as such, and each of whom has been vital to my own life and work. 

The subjects of the course operate at various "crossroads": the 19th and 20th centuries; a 
full and a self-conscious art; pop and high culture, etc. They (taken together) would allow 
for an infinite variety, as they say, of exploring and analysis . I'm most grateful for the 
opportunity. 

#2. I find it exciting to interface three seminal works about avante garde material, 
mostly from the field of cultural studies. In addition, the topic of identity is a "hot" one 
and allows me to "do" sociology in a relevant manner. 

#3: I wasn't. I was drafted into the project without time to really consider whether I 
wanted to be involved. One day I was told that my involvement was desirable; then, 
before I had a chance to answer yes or no, a couple of days later I saw my name circulated 
in a public document attached to this course. I was surprised. I have become interested 
since because of a sense of professionalism. 



Q: Why were you interested in teaching this course through distance learning technology 0 

A: #1 : I want to see what will survive - first, of the so-called liberal arts curriculum, and 
second of a discussion-based, "Socratic method" class. It's a challenge - and a question I 
can't know the answer to until the spring. 



#2: I'm fascinated with changes in the way we teach and how they affect what we 
teach. 

#3: I wasn't. But I would add that the use of this technology intrigued me, and I saw 
participation in this phase of the project as interesting for my professional development. 



PHONE INTERVIEW WITH FACULTY MEMBER #1 
Spring 1994 

Q: How did you feel about your experience this term? 

A: While the course was going on, it felt like a roller-coaster, depending on student interaction 
When it ended, I felt as though it largely worked, though there were some problems. 



Q: What kind of problems? 

A: Well, protocol, because of inexperience. Students weren’t prepared to comment on-line when 
the papers were due - they disappeared for a while. The medium worked against the course - 
everything was writing, rather than coming to class. It started slowly - students didn’t participate 
in DIAL training, which was a major problem. They spent two weeks figuring the technology 
out, and another two weeks off-line when writing their papers, so that’s almost half the course. 



Q: How often had you expected yourself, and the students to be on-line before the course 
started? 

A: I had asked them to be on three to four times a week - in my first comments, and then I 
repeated the request. I did go on that much usually, although sometimes less to experiment and 
see what the students would do. It struck me that the way I'm doing it now, it's like a guided 
independent study, but I don't really know how to do that. I'm looking for guidance for that. I’m 
hoping they'll gain in independence. 

For the most part, the depth of interaction I hoped for was not fulfilled. The fall course 
was very successful, and so I expected much from the students on-line also. This was a slow- 
moving class, with no intense follow-up as there had been in the class. The best students in the 
class weren't helped or hurt by the technology, but the students in the middle, the most important 
group, had trouble figuring out what to do. 



Q: Could you have changed this somehow? 

A: I'm not sure. I conceived it as a very ambitious course, but the material was not covered as 
thoroughly as in the fall- the term was shorter. I could reduce the material covered. > 



Q : What .kind of adjustments did you find you had to make in the spring term class? 

A: There wasn't enough time for the students to do everything. I would have framed the course 
differently if I had known - would have had fewer figures to cover. Near the end, it was clear to 
me that we couldn’t go at this pace. I would like to have had more discussion, but there was not 
time. The course was very time-driven. Sometimes 1 gave up on something - like this video that 

was distributed. It was the most successful class in the fall, but no one even commented on it in 
the spring. 

Ten figures in ten weeks, which I had planned, was too much. This raised the question of 
the level of the courses, and how ambitious they are. But still, it was exciting. 



I ^ y . OU ^ t0 choose one method of teaching this mnr« u- . 
whtch did you like better? 8 h Se ’ whlch Wou, d you choose? And 

A: I can't really answer that, I enjoyed both very much The foil , 

but m the spring, I teamed much, and it was a challenge I Ah* A? nT* P ° silive eIt P«™nce, 
remained ourselves on-line The medium was nonhe mess^fw *“ ° f us P^essors 
now, but five years down the road, I don't know if we still would^ PCTS ' Sted m our own style 

Q: Did you see or speak .oTnyTnhV^ 

L^rimd^ itr r ^ 

A: There was social interaction in the fall and some in • 

want the course to be only self-reflective The Tavern idea 11 beCause 1 dM 

There was a need to interact in a more casual wav h , f ^ bu,lt int0 the new software. 
regular class i nteraction. There were about 60 contributions ‘° from ,he 

Q 



Did you notice any differences in the fall and spring le™ 7uden'ts7 



A. There was a different sense of the level of their ntiMm. 

must address the tradeoffs of DIAL courses which aSTT’ m ° re “ the M than s P rin S We 
of courses. It confounds the analysis of the exnerien! f ° C ° me a " d 8 ° ^ the level 

some take more than one DIAL course 6 Wh6n students take dlff erent courses, and 



Q: Wha, would be your adri77o'77I7e7e7h7 g 7h7 

Be flexible and 

encouraged them to contact each ofher - this worked for ^1^ StUden * S of three a « 
on-line courses as translations of other courses thev m’U ’ ' Ut not others - Don't look at the 

technology. It might be the compression of time that ca^ses^robte 'Ir™ ° f ‘ ime a " d 

momentum to these things, and mine was running out of 1 ante "d P !f ^ ‘° 66 3 

specific situation it would be better for all 8 8 * tb d Framed In a much more 

0 Did y0U feel y0U Changed in y0Ur ievel of «pe77;r7m7^7n7s7g'^ 

experience, butl'm still7u7pTci7u1Tb«u wLlIt mrans'forX'fiir^'f " W3S * P ° Sit ' Ve 

the written word. There are lots of extreme n ncV . 6 ^ ture of wnting, of education, and 

theory is in a weird place - ami-intellectuT ST ^ 



PH ONE INTERVIEW WITH FACULTY MEMBER #2 
Spring 1994 

Q: How did you feel about your experience this term? 



A. Perversely fascinating. Not an across the board feeling of great. Some pedagogical issues 
required to really think. But something interesting about the students in the Spring^ I Ve taught in 
other traditional settings - there's some different types of address. I will definitely be teacWnf 
another course on-line, and then will address the problems. ° 



Q: What kind of problems? 



A: Part of the success as teachers is convincing students to be passionate. This charismatic 
dimension is hard to replicate on-line. Much of it is generated by body language, but I'll try to 
figure out a way. Also, there's a different language on-line. I'm bawdy in class, but not funny on- 
line. More spontaneous in class, and lost that funny part on-line. I want to get humor in writing 
and on-line. It s now somewhat stilted. Also, I still don't get "up" versus "downloading." I 
couldn t do it at home. So I have unedited lectures on-line. 



Q: How often had you expected yourself, and the students to be on-line before the course 



A: I did not say "you are expected to log on-line X number of times." I treat them as adults I 

expected 2 to 3 times per week of students. I did about once a day. The majority of students 
were well below expectations. Some students expressed more regret at the end, because of 
technical problems. About half of them had technical problems, and weren't on not because of 

lack of interest but the technical problems. When I do it again. I'll be firmer to tell them log on X 
times a week. B 

I expected to be on 2 hours twice a week. But actually it was often every day. For mostly 
not private comments to students but public for the whole class. In the summer I'll try to do it 

more at my desk, 2 to 3 times a week. I'll tell them they have to be on-line, and must write 
everything on-line. 



Q: What kind of adjustments did you find you had to make in the spring term class? 

A: The Fall semester I only got through 2 of the 3 books - lots of tangents. This wasn't 
necessarily pedagogically unsound, but did keep from the central purpose of lectures. In the on- 
line course there were no tangents because of the rigorous schedule We finished the syllabus I 
presented better on-line. 

I wanted to do far too much in both terms (films, videos, a play). This is always the case 
but nothing different beyond that. 



Q: If you had to choose one method of teaching this course, which would you choose? And 
which did you like better? ^ 

A: The distance education. It fits nicely with my life. I shouldn't be teaching any more, but don't 
want to give it up. Distance learning has virtues for students as well as faculty. 



Q . Did you see or speak to any of the students in the spring term course outside of class? 

A: One came by to drop off a paper. It gave her an advantage - we were introduced. She has 
been by again, and I will invite her to dinner after grades are done. 

I spoke to one on the phone. I did think it helpful to have contact. I like the gossip and 
inquisitiveness - know what they look like and are like. In the Fall, I established a connection 
with students. In the Spring on-line, I didn't know enough about them as people, and can't see 
ever writing to them again. 



Q: Did you notice any differences in the fall and spring term students? 

A: There's better discussions on-line than in class, not because of technology but I had a brighter 
claSs on-line. Three people in the performing arts (a famous violinist, an actor and an opera 
singer). 

They read material more systematically in the Spring. In the Fall, they cam to watch my 
performance, not do work. 



Q: What would be your advice to someone teaching this course next year? 

A: Take an on-line course before teaching on-line. Still, doing it is the only way to learn. Be 
more firm and structures in telling the students what they must do. 

Q: Did you feel you changed in your level of expertise or comfort in using technology? 

A: My expertise and comfort are about equivalent. My family marvels about my doing it. I'm 

the brave test case - if I can teach on-line, anyone can. My expertise increases arithmetically, and 
my comfort level geometrically. Sometimes I'd send a lecture and it would come out fuzzy, and I 
don't know why. But I don't panic with the machine, although I haven't been able to maximize my 
learning about computers as much as regular faculty could. 

Q: Other comments 

A: l think my on-line lectures were more polished It was not new material, and I was writing on 
a word processor. But it's a danger of becoming more polished. 

Having taught on-line, I can now take my syllabus to a publisher and get it published, by 
finishing it on a computer. I can put the files together now - this is a benefit for me of the 
technology. 

I would definitely spend more time in the future teaching on-line than in class. I'm anxious 
to see how it works out next year. 



Q How did you feel aboul your experience this tern? 

~^“"' =: =========^ 

— " *» ' «• > - 4 knat „ , , 

Q What kind' f""^' 3 W3S 3,S ° my ex P ene nce. 

A T , - 

Q. If you had in Oh " had hoped lo cover 

which did you ,ike ^ °" e me ‘ hod of ,eaching ,his ““^e^ch^d';;:;'^;;;-^ 

t0 TO a " indi ~ aspect of education - 

9 Did you see or *•* 

- A -- •***>• problems. ^ ^ ^ *** 

0 Dld y0U feel y0y chan * ed in your levdrfexp'eriiM or^ 

A bi° ■ rate both at 3 (scale from I to 5). 



PHONE INTERVIEW WITH FACULTY MEMBER #5 
Spring 1995 



1 . Has taught in traditional classroom for about 5 years. Mostly traditional college age 
students, but about a quarter nontraditional adult students. This was first experience 
teaching on-line. 

Definitely likes classroom better. On-line was a disaster. Despised lack of 
physical face-to-face connection with students. Feels this country is commercializing all 
experiences. In a classroom, some things would be effortless which can't be done on-line 
or only with mountains of work. 



2> Wilf never teach this course, or any other, on-line again because of above reasons. 

3 & 4. Rated own computer experience and comfort level at between 2 and 3. The class 
did not change these. Inevitable glitches, not anyone's fault interfered with course but 
only slightly. Endemic problems because K-12 system teaches students in a classroom, 
where they are socialized and know what to do. Don't know what to do on-line. 

5. Made a rule in beginning of course that students have to sign on a minimum of 3 times 
a week. None of the students met it, but he didn't know how to enforce on-line discipline. 
There was also a drag in the beginning of class, when he wasn't sure who was actually in 
the class. Someone might show up on-line 3 weeks into the class who had been lurking 
there. If that happened in a classroom, he would have said it's too late to get in, but 
couldn't do that on-line. No punishments available. 

Felt there was not enough interaction, which may have been his fault, because he 
didn't know how to stimulate interaction on-line. Simple to do in classroom. 

> 

6. Likes the responsibilities that come with traditional classroom -2 hours of teaching, 
going home and reading assignment^ Didn't like the idea of being on 24-hour call with 
students - intrusive in his life. 

He normally went on-line 3-4 times a day to check, even though student responses 
were sometimes not received for 5 to 6 days. Again, a socialization problem - there's no 
doing things for the group as there would be in a physical classroom. 

Also, had a real feeling that anyone could read his on-line material, and a hard 
copy of it exists somewhere. Didn't like that - psychologically faculty may not like to 
share everything this way - a real threat to intellectual freedom. 



7& 8. Saw one student outside of class on a regular basis. He called student because he 
seemed brilliant, and felt he wasn't getting enough out of the course. Thinks there should 
be mandatory beginning and end of term meetings. On-line conferencing could be very 
useful adjunct to classroom, and on-line courses also good for physically disabled or 
fearful people. 

9. Didn't see any difference in the students, same lack of attitude to work, same New 
School types. 

10. Had to make adjustments to course. Di<J only half of syllabus, because of 1) shorter 
time available, 2) technical problems (although relatively few), 3) problem getting students 
to respond to something, and 4) not wanting to berate people for not responding. 

1 1 Advice: 1) Be careful what you say on line. 2) Realize you only have half the time 
that you think because of shorter time frame and response patterns. 3) Install class 
discipline immediately, and insist that students come on-line 4 times a week with penalties 
in the grade. 

12. Other comment: DIAL office help-line understaffed - 2 people on 24-hour line. They 
get swamped in first few weeks from every student, and sometimes must take hours to get 
back to students. 



PHONE IN TERVIEW WITH FACULTY MEMBER #6 
Spring 1995 



Q. How did you feel about your experience this term? 

A: Need a lot more time! 

Q: How often had you expected yourself, and the students to be on-line before the course 
started? 

A: The students seem to have trouble getting adjusted to the computer. I expected to log on 
three times a week, but actually did daily. 

Q: What kind of adjustments did you find you had to make in the on-line class? 

A: Students getting on-line problems made me slow down the syllabus. 

Q. If you had to choose one method of teaching this course, which would you choose? And 
which did you like better? 

A: I like the classroom better. Live interaction - spontaneous feedback, ability to immediately 
seem to make sense of a conversation. But I would prefer to teach this course again through 
distance education, to learn more about the process. 

Q. Did you see or speak to any of the students in the spring term course outside of class? 

A: Yes 

Q: Did you notice any differences in the on-line students from stuednts in a classroom? 

A: No 

■» Q: What would be your advice to someone teaching this course next year? 

A: Be prepared to spend a lot of time "in class Jl . Make sure the students "attend" class - don't let 
them get too far behind. Be honest with yourself in terms of your own classroom structure. 

Q: How would you rate your level of expertise or comfort in using technology ? 

A: Rate both at about 3 (on scale of 1 to 5). 
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